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— facilitates the development of accuracy by focusing the 
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— identifies by diagnostic testing the specific needs of the 
individual pupil. 
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MUSIC FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
THE GENERAL EDUCATOR 


A Symposium* by Professors Kilpatrick, Fretwell, Kulp and Briggs 


WHAT HAS THE SCHOOL TO DO WITH MUSIC? 
BY WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


IRST an orientating word about the school and its business. What 

is the proper work of the school and how shall it do this work? 
Most generally the school’s work is to help the child remake his ex- 
perience to ever higher and richer levels. That is, the school’s business 
is to help the child so remake his life as to enrich it both now and here- 
after, enrich it now and at the same time promise best for its con- 
tinued further enriching. Using Professor Briggs’s phrase we may say 
that the school should at least start by helping our young people do 
better what they would otherwise do only not so well. 

What then are some of the specific ways in which the school can 
thus help its pupils? How can music help them remake to higher 
levels their present experience and promise meanwhile further con- 
tinued enriching? What do young people do anyhow that music can 
help them do better? Several lines of possibility present themselves. 

Most obvious of all, young people associate. They do get to- 
gether as young people. They should as older people continue to 


* ExpLaNATOoRY Nore.—It is significant that in the general movement for curriculum re- 
vision the arts are being assigned a larger place than they have held before. While 
music has always been prized as a home and community asset, educators have been 
loath to shorten the time assigned to the so-called regular subjects in order to give 
more time to music. This attitude has resulted from a conviction that music either did 
not have sufficiently great educational value for all the children in the schools, or that it 
was a special and private accomplishment which should be provided by the parents 
at their own expense. Both of these conceptions have been undermined and educators are 
more and more coming to believe that music, through its variety of appeal, and 
through the permanence of its use, may well be regarded as a fundamental subject. As a 
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associate. Moreover, there are worse and there are better ways 
and degrees of association. How often do we see bashful young 
people inwardly wishing to mingle on terms of ease with each other, 
but lacking the ability. Here music can help. Music is a great help 
to sociability, sociability in small groups now, and sociability in larger 
groups now and later. America here much needs just what music can 
give. If a family sings together, it is a loving family. If any group 
sings, its members are brought closer together. ‘They are happier. 
The professional revivalist knows this and his congregations sing 
much. Our soldiers found the value of singing in camps at home 
and abroad. America at peace needs to bring more happiness and 
gayety to its social life, and music can help. 

A second line, not always so praiseworthy perhaps, is doing some- 
thing in order to get attention. Deeply rooted in life is this desire to 
win attention. III directed, it becomes selfish and defeats its own end. 
Properly directed, it may build the desire to contribute to the happi- 
ness of others, the recompense being the unselfish satisfaction that 
others are pleased with what we can contribute. Almost nothing 


consequence of this conception and of recent experiments with instrumental instruction, 
and directed work in the appreciation of music, school boards are assuming financial 
responsibilities for much of the musical culture which was formerly carried on at the 
expense of the individual parents. 

The symposium printed here represents peculiarly intimate and personal expressions 
of the place of music in life as interpreted by four of the leading men in general 
educational fields at Teachers College. These were presented as part of the annual 
Music Week celebration which was observed for the first time at Teachers College 
in May, 1925. 

Dr. George D. Strayer was unable to be present on the day scheduled for the music 
symposium. He, however, just before leaving the city took the time to write a personal 
note explaining the place of music in his own life. In part, his note read as follows: 
“I enjoy music, as do all of the other normal human beings with whom it is my privilege 
to be associated. . . . I am refreshed and inspired after I have enjoyed music. In the 
organization of the students in educational administration as a club I planned from the 
beginning to make music an important element in every program. We have our serious 
discussions of administrative problems which are of interest and concern to all of us, 
but the thing that really brings us together in the Administration Club is the com- 
munity singing to which the last hour of every meeting is devoted. This is not only 
because it is a group activity. It, of course, has that characteristic social quality to 
a marked degree, but it also is based upon the release of beauty by those taking part. 
So few of us in our ordinary pursuits have anything to do with the creation of beauty, 
and music so easily lends itself to this process by even the least talented of us, that 
I am always thrilled when I see our administration group joyously singing. . . . I believe 
that we could all afford to spend more time becoming acquainted with music.” 

The symposium was of such interest to the student body for whom it was prepared 
that it has been thought wise to render it available for the wider audience of THE 
Recorp. The significance of the various statements is enhanced by the fact that all 
of these men speak not from the point of view of the musician but of the general 
educator. Perer W. DYKEMA 

Professor of Music Education, Teachers College 
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equals music here. Countless are the opportunities to give pleasure 
to others by “discoursing sweet music’ and varied are the kinds of 
music available for this purpose. Our young people will inevitably 
seek to win attention. Let us give them music and teach them this 
unselfish way of serving others. 

Hardly less instinctive, with many certainly more so, are all those 
impulses to activity which we combine under the one head of making, 
contriving, manipulating, creating. Few or none are strangers to it. 
Many outlets does music afford to this. To sing, to play, to lead, to 
organize the band or chorus, to play on any of the many instruments, 
even to manipulate the mechanical instruments,—all of these are but 
opportunities which music gives for the expression of these creating 
impulses. Nor does this close the list as a visit to the Lincoln 
School would show. It is indeed a pleasure to see Mrs. Coleman’s 
children vie with each other in contriving themselves the many forms 
of musical instruments. Nor is this all. The highest has been re- 
served for the last—composing music. While only the supreme 
genius can give the masterpiece, lesser minds—even ordinary children 
—will surprise us by the returns which encouragement will give. Al- 
most no art equals music in the range and variety of expression that 
it offers. 

The term expression just used brings before us what is perhaps 
the deepest of all the impulses to which music ministers. No art 
equals music in giving expression to all the moods which human nature 
feels. No matter that the psychologist disappoints us in explaining 
the how of it, the heart knows. Whatever the mood, the heart 
wishes to express it; and music serves as will nothing else. Best is 
this done if one has the skill to make his own music; but, fortunately, 
the skill of others also will suffice. This contribution of music lies 
closest to the inmost self. 

In these varied ways does music serve to add to life, to remake it 
to higher and richer levels. And America needs it. With a machine 
civilization threatening to engulf us we need rest and relaxation as 
never before. With half or more of our stock peasant in origin, with 
their age-old accumulations of folk amusements gone, America turns 
for its joy to the dulling passivity of commercial amusements. A 
machine civilization demands relaxation, but happiness cannot come 
from mere boughten or passive pleasures. It must be made by active 
participation. For promise both of elevation and of active participation 
music yields to none. Other nations have it already. We must get it. 
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How shall we get the necessary love for music, the skill to make 
it, the sense to appreciate it, the will to use it? For answer we turn 
to psychology, the general psychology of learning. While some dis- 
pute, my own opinion at any rate is clear. The teacher must stay 
always within the interest range of the learners. The learner must 
have experiences that to him are gripping, challenging, and varied. 
They must be gripping else he may learn not to love but to hate. 
If the quality of mercy be not strained so also is love of music. It 
must be enjoyed to be learned. To stay always within the learner’s 
interest range does not, however, mean to maintain the first low tastes 
of childhood. The musical experience, whether of giving or receiv- 
ing, must be not only gripping, but also challenging. It must start 
within the old but reach beyond into the new. Thus comes growth; 
and properly led any height of taste within the individual’s power is 
his to have. To build best, however, there must be variety. The 
teacher then will see to it that growth leads not along one line but 
many. With musical experiences always gripping, challenging, and 
sufficiently varied we can hope to lead as far as nature has allowed. 
My own opinion is that in music familiarity plays a great part, not 
so frequent as to become common, still familiar enough to be known. 

Is this for all to enjoy? Yes and no. For singing (up to a cer- 
tain point) practically all can participate, especially in group singing. 
Here as elsewhere success is always the great factor. For amateur 
playing there can be a great deal larger participation than has been 
generally supposed. Encouragement and opportunity will bring suc- 
cess far in advance of what has hitherto prevailed. Nor need the pub- 
lic school fear to undertake it. My own eyes and ears have seen the 
proof of what I say. An interesting side line for the more mechan- 
ically minded is the making and understanding of instruments. Yes 
indeed, much can be done. 

In the realm of appreciation all (almost) can enter. What shall 
we attempt here? My own inexpert opinion is that all can come to 
know and enjoy many of the masterpieces. Familiarity within the 
interest range will do it. A little history, some names, a little criti- 
cism, but mainly music itself, the enjoyment of good music. 

The school exists to enrich life, present life with promise of con- 
tinued enrichment in the future. Music is one of the most accessible 
and promising means of doing this. To succeed we must stay within 
the child’s interest range, yet ever reach beyond it and in varied direc- 
tions. This is the path to growth and life which music should take. 











WHAT MUSIC MEANS TO ME 


BY ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HEN Professor Dykema asked me to speak to you on “What 

Music Means to Me” he understood the difficulty of my re- 
sponding to his request. Since it is Music Week and since he under- 
stands and has asked me to speak in an informal, personal way I 
shall try, but at the same time I can scarcely hope to capture and 
translate this meaning to you. Perhaps in this autobiographical age 
I can come nearer showing you than telling you. Let me try in two 
brief chapters. The first chapter has to do with what music meant 
to me as a little boy. 

It was a kind of nature music that I loved first: The music of the 
wind singing through the blue-point prairie grass, the peculiar patter- 
roar of a sudden, summer rain advancing over a field of growing 
corn, the soft, half-rattle of a gentle wind in a field of ripening oats, 
the wind of a summer night that mingled in a kind of two-part song 
the whispering leaves of the soft maples and the harsher notes of the 
oak leaves of the trees that grew around my home, the booming 
spring-song of the prairie chicken, the all-night kehonka of the wild 
geese flying north, in summer time the sudden drops of rain on the 
barn roof—fortissimo, then moderato and finally a diminuendo that 
in a rain-song left a little boy in the hayloft fast asleep. Then, too, 
the woods in winter! As a boy I did not know that Robert Burns 
had told of the joy of walking on the sheltered side of a wood in 
winter while the wind was ravening in the tree tops, but later when I 
read Burns I knew what he meant. All these and a thousand other 
songs of nature were music to me then as they are now. 

After all, great as was this love of nature music it was but a feeble 
joy compared to trying to make music. To hear the bob-white in 
the spring calling to his mate was an invitation to imitate him—to 
carry On a conversation with him in his own language and possibly 
to see him come, alternately flying and running, in answer to the 
whistled call that had deceived him. Again, there were the songs 
my mother taught me—sometimes singing to me, sometimes to her- 
self. I have never seen the music to “The Old Musician and His 
Harp” or “Mister, Please Give Me Just a Penny” but they were 
wonderful songs to me and I sing them yet sometimes when there’s 
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nobody by. There were also some old negro melodies that ‘Uncle 
Frank” sang. I followed him around until I got the tunes, but I 
never could make’ out the words. There were songs I learned from 
one “hired man” that after one sad experience I knew better than to 
sing around the house. As a boy I knew a good many cowboy songs. 
Once I had what was to me at that time a wonderful experience. A 
cowboy came back from Wyoming and knew a lot of songs that had 
a haunting minor strain. I followed him until I knew his songs. I 
can hear Harvey Hardesty yet, singing 


“Take me to the Church yard 
And place the sod o’er me 
For I’m a young cowboy 
And I know I done wrong.” 


However, it was the songs I learned at church that I sang most— 
probably because there were more of them. “Gospel Hymns, Books 
I, II, III, and IV,” as led in church by my Uncle Sid, gave me a 
lot of tunes even if I did not understand all the words. 

To sing other people’s songs, however, was not always satisfying. 
As a boy at work in the fields, if I was alone and especially if I had 
some kind of a riding job, I sang, usually making up the words and 
the tunes. The tunes of course are all gone now, but the words 
I recall were about everything I knew—about the meadow-lark’s zig- 
zag flight, about the tough prairie sod, about what the wind was 
saying, about the time the families of the ————— and 
fought at school-meeting. There was usually some kind of a “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird” refrain and an almost endless variety of new 
words to old tunes. Perhaps this song-making is one reason why I 
love the songs of Robert Burns and I think yet that one who does 
not know the old songs of Scotland cannot fully enjoy some of Burns 
poetry. 

To me this love of music came early and has remained and now 
at night as I hear our little boy singing himself to sleep I often 
wonder if the old story is repeating itself. 

Up to this point I have tried to show you in a first chapter how, 
as a little boy of about seven, music was an inseparable part of me. 
Let me try now in a brief second chapter to say as clearly as I can 
some of the things that music and more especially the music of songs 
means to me forty years later. 

The music of some songs means an idealization of experience, 
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Schubert’s “Der Lindenbaum”’ tells in a better way than I can my 
own experience. “Am Brunen vor dem Thore da steht ein Linden- 
baum; ich traumt in seinem Schatten so manchen siissen Traum.” 
This is my own story. Only my tree was an oak rather than a linden. 

Music heightens the meaning of a well-loved bit of verse. Heine’s 
“Du bist wie eine Blume”’ had a new tenderness for me when I knew 
it in Schumann’s setting. 

Music helps me to share, emotionally and intellectually, the experi- 
ence of others. To refer to Schubert again, his ‘‘Der Wanderer”’ 
helps me to understand somehow better than the words alone can 
say that “Dort wo du nicht bist, dort ist das Gliick.” 

Folksongs, at least French, Irish and German and old negro 
melodies—to mention the four I know best— interpret a phase of the 
life of the people that I do not get in any other way. The old Breton 
song, ‘‘La Pampolaise,” tells me in its rhythm as well as in its words 
something that I have been able to get in no other way of the joys 
and sorrows of the Breton fisher-folk. 

Music heightens joy. Walter’s Preislied in “Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg,” beginning with its “Morgen lich leuchtend im 
rosigen Schein,”’ says just what I should like to say if I could, about 
youth and beauty and high aspiration and love. 

Aristotle has something to say about how music exorcises an evil 
spirit, and there are others possibly beside King Saul who need to 
hear ““The chorus intoned as the Levites go up to the altar in glory 
enthroned.” 

Music gives me an opportunity for impersonal joy—a joy that 
enriches me and leaves no one else impoverished. Then, to quote 
Browning again, it helps me to join with my fellows, “When hand 
grasps hand, eye lights eye in good friendship, and great hearts 
expand and grow one in the sense of this world’s life.” 

Hans Sachs, the real hero in “Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg,” 
has long seemed to me a kind of ideal. He was, as Wagner presents 
him, a skilled workman, he deserved and had the respect and affection 
of his fellows and above all he knew and loved the old songs of his 
people. Thus he kept his mind and his heart young and when Walter 
and Eva—the youth of his time—appealed to him he understood and 
could help. 








A PLEA FOR OUR FOLK MUSIC 


BY DANIEL H. KULP II 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N STRONG contrast to earlier notions about inborn musical 

ability, it is commonly held now that most normal persons can 
learn music, like to hear music, and are eager to join in singing or 
any other form that they are able to produce. From the whistling 
of the barefoot boy to the matchless arias of Galli Curci, the passion- 
ate heights of Caruso, or the rich notes of Chaliapin’s rendition of 
Mephistopheles, there is one great difference,—the manner of the 
conditioning for music which the person has enjoyed. 

Through community singing, through lessons privately taken or 
offered in the public schools, through religious songs, through con- 
certs paid and free, through musical clubs of all kinds, through the 
enjoyment of radio and the victrola reproductions, we are being con- 
ditioned to the appreciation of music and in many cases to increased 
and more satisfactory production of it. 

I suppose my own musical longings were first aroused by emulation 
of a boy friend who was a successful whistler. They were further 
stimulated by participation in an elementary school glee-club that was 
allowed by the teacher to render to the school, in return for a week’s 
good behavior, “The wild man from Borneo just came to town.”’” My 
first introduction to ragtime came through listening to and partici- 
pating in marked rhythms of Sunday School tunes carried over from 
the evangelistic drives periodically launched upon my home com- 
munity. They stirred me up to action. But the soft, deep blending 
tones of the family organ and the rich mellow diapason of the church 
organ aroused in my adolescent days yearnings that guided me through 
a stormy period of conflicts and temptations. And then when study 
became dull in college, I found myself delightfully refreshed and en- 
couraged after a real “barber-shop agony” with a group of kindred 
spirits on the chapel steps or under the grand old elms of the Brown 
campus. 

There are those who try meticulously to distinguish between music 
and real music. ‘They claim, for example, that the classics in music 
are the only worthwhile forms of it. They despise popular tunes 
and refuse to have anything to do with them. Such people, whom we 
might call musical snobs, have always seemed to me to be poor repre- 
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sentatives of what music can do for one if he will give it a chance. 
Whether we like one kind or another kind of music depends upon the 
experiences we have gone through in connection with music. 

I have heard the plaintive melodies of the Hawaiian guitar by 
Waikeekee while the full moon rose over the Pali; I have been 
entertained by musical maidens in the native homes of Kioto and 
Yokohama; I have enjoyed the syncopated harmonies of the youths 
of Manila; I have been stirred with the sharp drum beats and the 
plaintive falsettos of famous Chinese actors in Peking; and I have 
been amazed to hear the diatribes of my compatriots against them all. 

Ragtime was once condemned even though the syncopated melodies 
put a new light in the eye or made the foot restless to join the free 
movement of the dance. Strangely enough many who derogate songs 
about the dearth of ape-food, or which assure us that Pluvius has for- 
saken our planet forever, derive pleasure and comfort from religious 
refrains about bloody baths. Our great American folksongs of the 
Southland were once despised. The spirit of abandonment of college 
songs brought them into disrepute. And yet they have all become 
hallowed by tradition and we view many of these musical productions 
as cherished parts of our common heritage. 

I doubt not that jazz, to-day the cause of so many supercilious 
sneers, will in the not far distant future be written into the permanent 
musical achievements of our country. Many a beautiful song even 
in grand opera was woven into the larger theme from the musical 
expressions of peasant folk who in their day were outcast to polite 
society. Little did they dream that their creations would, under 
the touch of a great master and with the aid of an understanding 
artist, attract the élite of the world. 

One regrets that those interested in music and the widespread 
development of musical expression and enjoyment can so generally 
condemn jazz. If music, that is folk music, expresses the essential 
spirit of the age, then jazz is a great achievement. In its syncopation 
of harmony, it represents the next great advance in musical production 
over the old ragtime, the syncopation of melody. It provides a free- 
dom, a depth of feeling, and variety of expression that meet the de- 
mands of people in their modern moods. 

Even the jazz of the ordinary dance-hall is to me an expression of 
a people suffering from the repressions of a machine-regimented age 


and gaining thereby wholesome catharsis from the tensions of monot- 
onous occupation. 
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We need jazz as the Chuckchee in the solitudes of Siberia need the 
rituals of their shamans. We need to recognize the value of it as folk 
music expressing folk wishes. We need to study it, to enjoy it, to 
use it when it suits our moods, to blend our feelings through it with 
the feelings of the masses of people who work with us and who find 
in it a solace and a blessing. Turn our backs upon it; try to make 
it taboo or outcast, and we thereby deprive ourselves of an invention 
of our own generation that could serve us as a foundation of new 
creative achievements in musical expression. Only those obsessed 
with fallacious notions of Nordic superiority, or with some vicious 
forms of its breed, could fail to appreciate and enjoy the great gift to 
the occidental world from the far-flung islands of Polynesia. 


MUSIC FOR THE AMATEUR* 
BY THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


VERYONE enjoys music. Even those who are inclined to deny 
this generalization and to scoff at music as effeminate or too 
highly intellectual tap a foot or sway to marked rhythm. For primi- 
tive or for philosopher there is some music that gains the approval 
of emotional satisfaction. And yet, when challenged to tell what 
music means to us, we are one and all like Augustine, who said that 
he knew very well what God is until he attempted a definition. Our 
difficulty is due in part to the fact that music means so much, so many 
things, but chiefly that we have as a rule contentedly enjoyed on 


various levels without attempting to make an analysis with any defin- | 


iteness. One charm of music is that it may thus satisfy or stimulate 
everyone according to his desire, his need, or his capacity. 

My own recollections of musical enjoyment, typical of so many 
others, carry back to a beginning in simple melodies heard here and 
there by chance, for we had music neither in my home nor in the 
schools. By contrast the universality of music of some sort in the 
curriculum to-day is one of the significant changes in our education. 
It is true that most of the girls of my acquaintance “took lessons” and 
practiced daily on the piano; but, as I[ recall, it was not because 
most of them or their neighbors enjoyed it. Rather it was an illustra- 
tion of Veblen’s law of conspicuous waste. As emphasized by expo- 
nents of culture, especially those who had immigrated from lands 


* An extension of remarks prepared for the celebration of Music Week at Teachers College. 
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more blessed in this respect, “it was the thing to do.”” Young ladies 
“studied the piano,” almost never any other instrument, because they 
had a social position to maintain; and few continued their practice 
after the period of compulsion was terminated. 

Simultaneous, of course, was the music at Sunday School and 
church. I cannot recall that the ordinary run of these hymns ever ap- 
pealed greatly to me, though like most normal folk I joined in them 
—vigorously or modestly, according to mood or congregational 
volume—gaining some pleasure in a production which, absorbed in 
the major chord of the crowd, I could easily imagine better than it 
was, but most from a feeling of integration with the crowd, all doing 
and feeling similarly at the same time. But a small thesaurus of 
hymns, some sentimental and some, like “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,” robust in strength, pleased me so greatly and stamped them- 
selves so indelibly on the memory that even now in quiet hours they 
sing themselves to my inner ear with a perfection that the outer never 
heard. 

Later in youth there gradually came other musical experiences: 
“Traumerei”’ heard for the first time on a zither played softly in the 
moonlight and from first note to last never forgotten; innumerable 
piano pieces listened to through politeness and with little under- 
standing, but registering their impression nevertheless; college songs, 
mostly with ravishing “barber shop” chords long sustained and relin- 
quished with reluctance; a few revealing hours when a woman who 
loved music and understood it patiently tried to explain to my eager 
half-understanding what it means; the first opera disappointing dull 
and unprepared eyes and ears, save for the rousing “Anvil Chorus,” 
the “Miserere,”’ and the “Home to Our Mountains’’; and the first 
symphony, which captured me wholly. It will be noted that in each of 
these musical experiences, as in practically all that we remember, there 
is a strong element of pleasure. And one of the delights of music, one 
of its great strengths, is that better than anything else, stirring the 
emotions as it always must when appreciated, it is the most satisfying 
link that one has with the happy past. 

With no formal training and with only such fortuitous and inciden- 
tal experiences, I might think my memory store small indeed if there 
were not innumerable times brought back to me—sometimes by a new 
performance, sometimes by a chance heard phrase, or sometimes by a 
mere reference—a melody that for years had lain dormant and, for all 
I knew, dead. A recent radio concert, Songs of Long Ago, resusci- 
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tated songs, fragments of the words as well as the melodies, that | 
had not thought of for more years than it is pleasant to count. The 





registering in the memory of music and its long persistence, either sub. | 


or supra-liminal, is one of the most marked of intellectual phenomena, 


Certainly it points to the importance of hearing in childhood and | 


youth a great deal of good music. The more it is understood and | 


enjoyed, of course, the better. But heard it should be, for consciously 
or unconsciously it seems to make its impression, and the sum total 
prepares for many later pleasures. 

A store of musical memories permits to those of us who are dumb 


or stammerers ideal expression for our moods. Even those unblessed | 


with natural gifts of song or untrained in skill of performance on 
any instrument have emotions; and emotions are queer things, always 
desiring to be expressed, often inhibited by cold intellect. When one 
has no adequate medium of his own for expression he must again and 
again stifle his feelings until he loses the ability to feel, certainly 
keenly and exquisitely. But musicians, who have felt as we, offer us 
their voices. ‘Through music—whether produced by others, repro- 
duced mechanically, or even recalled in memory—we can express our 
moods, effect a catharsis that enables us to return again to the C 
major, the normal chord of life. In a’ way the music recalled in 
memory is better for this purpose than any other, for 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 

It is again important, then, that when young we should hear and enjoy 
much music that interprets our simple moods; fortunate are we if 
when matured and complex we have grown in knowledge and under- 
standing of music that we still have a memory store for interpreting 
and expressing what we feel, the complex as well as the simple. It 
is music largely that keeps alive our more sensitive selves, keeps 
them alive and refines them by so playing on the whole range of our 
natural keyboards that no note may die through disuse. Through it 
we develop refined harmonies in ourselves, echoes of those we hear 
and feel. 

Possession of a rich memory store of music enables us—the ama- 
teur, at least—to listen better, to enjoy more thoroughly. The 
highly trained musician may listen to many things at once, evaluating 
and enjoying them all simultaneously ; but to me there is more pleasure 
in hearing a composition that is wholly or partly familiar. Psychol 
ogy tells us that for neurones disposed to act action is satisfying. 
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Each step of music, especially that which is familiar, stimulates us to 
anticipate the next—disposes neurones to act, as it were; and when the 
proper sequence is heard there results one of the satisfactions that 
makes music so much of a joy. If the next step is what we expected, 
we are flattered—unconsciously, of course—that the composer has 
agreed with our memory or with our invention; if it is different, we 
are usually pleased because he has bettered our anticipation. A 
bounteous storehouse of music memories, moreover, frees us at per- 
formance to attend to other things—the technique of composition, the 
interpretation, the nuances of expression, and the like. Let us hear 
new music, of course, hear it that it may become old, and hence more 
enjoyable. After repeated hearings “Apres midi d’une Faune” has 
become positive pleasure. 

Music is for some a stirring stimulus, even an excitant, to thinking, 
to imagination, and to action. The emotions being pleasurably 
aroused, the intellect seems sympathetically to scintillate ideas, often 
of unusual originality. The imagination wanders to bring back har- 
monious color, associated images, or stories appropriate to the music 
being heard. In these matters there is doubtless a great range 
of individual differences; but that the effect is in some pronounced 
is worthy of note as one of the contributions of music. As a stimulus 
to mass action—or, rather, of emotion which leads to action—music 
of some kind has been used continuously from primitive peoples on- 
ward. Its effect on the highly cultivated individual is in many 
instances as pronounced, though less commonly recognized. The 
kind of music is, of course, different, but the result is similar. 

A potent factor, I am now sure, in the building up of my tastes 
for music—note that I write tastes rather than taste, for I am cath- 
olic in my enjoyments—was an early recognition of the fact that 
through music I could gain desirable contacts with other people. 
One who walks with open eyes perceives that friendship demands 
integration through common knowledge, common ideals, common 
feelings, common moods. Many and various people with whom I 
desired friendship have possessed music. When young I endured 
or sought it that I might have them. After it became an end in 
itself, satisfying and sufficient, I found it also a key that unlocked 
many a door closed upon gardens of delight. We like those who 
think as we do; those who feel with us we love. This adds a new 
emphasis to the importance of music in education largely conceived. 
If the people of the democracy are to be unified in feeling, there is 
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no more potent instrument than music, especially that dealing with 
the fundamental ideals of the nation, such as love of home, devotion 
to duty, and loyalty to country. The “Marseillaise,”’ “‘Deutschland,” 
“Deutschland ueber Alles,” and “The Star Spangled Banner’’ are 
worth a corps of men in war; in peace they and similar integrating 
compositions are less dramatically though no less truly potent. 

The hundreds and even thousands of melodies or melodious phrases 
and the infinite number of harmonies that we hear build up our con- 
ventions and our criteria. One may be inclined to think that sympa- 
thetic response to the music of a nation is instinctive; but observation 
shows that children of a foreign land which has music cacophonous 
to occidental ears can and do when brought up in our schools develop 
the same tastes as we, and in recent years many of us have learned 
to tolerate with interest if not wholly to enjoy new conventions— 
those of Arensky, for example—that once gave nothing but offense. 
‘“‘We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” It has been thus through- 
out the history of music; and if the plain song or even Haydn seems 
to us unconventional, it is because we are accustomed now to the 
expression of emotions through dissimilar conventions—whether 
better and more enduring we shall not argue. Enthusiasts some- 
times declare that everybody will prefer the “‘best’’ music at a first 
hearing; but there is too much evidence to the contrary. One steeped 
in syncopation persists in his delirium even when offered his first 
draught of wholesome Beethoven. But in an equable contest 
Beethoven will win. (Whether Stravinsky will or not is a question.) 
All this leads to the conviction that any normal person will develop 
a taste for the kind of music that he hears much of, especially if to 
the listening he bring desire to appreciate and active rather than 
passive attention. Skilled and sympathetic guidance, as I well know, 
speeds up the process. 

The basis of music, as of all the other arts, is the emotions. But 
there is as well an intellectual side, interpreting, comparing, explain- 
ing, and evaluating. Sometimes this is so severely technical, as in 
the fugue, that the amateur must despair of catching more than a 
glimpse of its meaning. But fortunately it is also sometimes so 
simple, as in Mendelssohn’s “Consolation,” that appreciation is easy 
and most satisfying. An attempt at too much analysis destroys the 
highest enjoyment for the amateur, but the simpler forms yield rare 
pleasure. One of the tragedies of technical training is that too fre- 
quently it develops a body of knowledge used only to detect faults. 
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The amateur consumer of music seeks that knowledge which reveals 


| enjoyable virtues. 


Constant desire to understand and to appreciate, active attention, 
and much hearing of good music bring to sensuous enjoyment the 
support of the intellectual. There is pleasure in the emotions alone, 
there is pleasure in the intellect; but neither can compare with the 
pleasure when the two are joined, when each actively supports the 
other. The possibilities in the intellectualized enjoyment of music 
are infinite; its difficulties are unending; its rewards are beyond any 
other, except of human relationships, which it reflects, interprets, and 
elevates. The mind and the emotions need exercise, together rather 
than apart, with challenges increasing with strength, with rewards 
commensurate with necessitated effort. All this music affords. 

These remarks on what music means to me I have presented with 
temerity, being untrained and unskilled to produce with instrument 
or with voice. I accepted the invitation only because I hope that 
my experiences and responses—too much dwelt upon, perhaps—may 
encourage others to venture boldly into this limitless realm of pleasure 
which they may have thought reserved and possible only for the 
professional. With the vast increase in possibilities of hearing good 
music—in concerts, over the radio, or from reproducing instru- 
ments—everyone may find what pleases him, what builds up an 
increasing and a persisting treasure house on which he may draw 
at will to express dimly defined emotions, to purge himself of those 
too intense, to preserve and refine as exquisitely as may be his better 
feelings, what will enable him with sound conventions continuously to 
listen better, to enjoy better, what will unify him with others on 
high levels of enjoyment, and what will furnish an illimitable field 
for increasingly pleasurable excursions. All this the amateur may 
do as truly, if not as well, as the professional. 











MARY ADELAIDE NUTTING: EDUCATOR 
AND BUILDER 


BY WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


“The proud invincible motions of character, 


These, these abide.” 


ITH the resignation of Professor Mary Adelaide Nutting, 

there has withdrawn from active service in Teachers College 
a unique personality. Probably the quality that has always been 
most arresting to those associated with Miss Nutting is her rich nat- 
ural endowment of constructive imagination, her gift of perceiving 
what is not and ought to be. Associated as it is with an eager, 
searching, critical mind, and remarkable qualities of leadership, it 
makes of Miss Nutting one of the builders among men—those crea- 
tive thinkers and doers, rare in any period, without whose far-flung 
vision, social progress is blundering and belated. Almost as impres- 
sive as her building talent is Miss Nutting’s capacity for seeing the 
relationship of any social movement or situation to its larger social 
setting. Like Matthew Arnold’s “Friend” she “sees life steadily and 
sees it whole.”” Capable of the ardent enthusiasm of the crusader, 
she has never failed in perception of the links that bind the cause she 
has espoused to the many-sided life of the community. Hence her 
active concern with all phases of economic and social reform that bear 
directly or indirectly upon healthful, happy living. 

Miss Nutting belongs in the ranks of those administrators who are 
born, not made. Her keen, instant recognition of real ability and 
her consequent desire to utilize and advance its possessor, has its re- 
verse in her almost uncanny scent for mediocrity, however cloaked 
under high position and social prestige. As one of her admirers has 
pointed out, she does not “suffer fools gladly,” although she will give 
generously of time and energy when she senses a real problem or 
need. To these capacities of the successful administrator should be 
added a rare gift for enthusiastic devotion to a cause, together with 
the ability to communicate to others her own burning yet disciplined 
ardor, thus releasing their peculiar talents for effective action. Pro- 
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fessor Strayer’s recent penetrating analysis of the qualities of the 
‘creative’ administrator apply with peculiar aptness to Miss Nutting :* 


—I would call attention to the fact that the true administrator must be a 
most skillful teacher and that his researches deal with the emotions, the abilities, 
and the achievements of men and women. He must have the insight which 
will discover ability to achieve wherever it exists. He must be able to 
offer the criticism that will result in dissatisfaction with anything less than 
the maximum of attainment upon the part of those with whom he works. He 
must be able genuinely to appreciate the contribution that is made by every 
worker in the organization, and he must be able to make each of them feel 
the worthwhileness of the contribution that he makes. He must be actuated 
by the ideals which he would have prevail in the life and work of his col- 
leagues. He truly is engaged in creative work because his influence has 
been a vital factor in promoting the growth of those with whom he is 
associated. 


Miss Nutting’s superb leadership and notable achievements in the 
realm of nursing administration tend to obscure the fact that she is 
above all an educator. It is the considered opinion of her closest asso- 
ciates that had she entered the university field earlier, her scholarly 
tastes and bent toward research might have directed her toward uni- 
versity teaching in the realm of history or economics, in both of which 
she has always shown a very live interest. But it is perhaps ques- 
tionable whether, after all, this domain of work would have furnished 
sufficient outlet for Miss Nutting’s dynamic temperament and active 
humanitarianism. In administration of the nursing service of the 
hospital and the upbuilding of nursing education, she found full scope 
for her many-sided talent. 

When Miss Nutting entered nursing it was still almost wholly 
undeveloped in its professional aspects. The earlier pioneers had 
been content to secure recognition of nursing as a skilled vocation; 
but the training itself had been established on a modified apprentice- 
ship basis with scant emphasis on the scientific aspects of the work and 
much on the practical phases. One of Miss Nutting’s first accom- 
plishments was to strengthen and enrich the course of study and to 
put the whole training of the nurse on a sounder educational basis. 
She has always envisaged nursing as a highly skilled profession, de- 
manding of its followers cultivated minds as well as trained hands. 
With zeal and vision she has bent all her efforts to the goal of lifting 
the preparation of the nurse from an apprenticeship to acquire use- 
ful manual skills to a thorough professional education, wherein the 

* “Creative Administration,” Teachers College Record, September, 1925. 
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technique of nursing the sick finds its place as the outward and visible 
sign of a trained and informed mind. 

Abundant evidence is at hand to show that Miss Nutting is a gen- 
uine pioneer not only in opening a new field of work to educated 
women but also in developing a course of scientific preparation for 
that work which should give it true professional status. At a time 
when physicians and the uninformed public were urging a hasty and 
superficial training of ill-educated young women for war nurses and 
nursing attendants, Miss Nutting spoke and wrote with persuasive 
eloquence in behalf of better preliminary education of applicants for 
nursing training, as well as a sounder, not more shallow, education of 
the nurse. With unerring insight she pointed out that there was but 
one way of securing an adequate number of properly equipped women 
for schools of nursing and that was ‘“‘by removing the defects in our 
training schools, of whatever nature, which are keeping young women 
out of them.”’ In 1920, when the popular demand for more nurses 
was still urgent, Miss Nutting maintained that the scarcity of appli- 
cants for nurses’ training was due in considerable measure to the 
character of the training afforded. “How to lift this important 
branch of women’s education from its present state of weakness and 
insecurity, and to place it where it will not be the storm center of 
these conflicts is our ever-present and increasingly urgent problem,” 
she declared in an address made in Atlanta.’ 

To this end Miss Nutting contended that reasonable standards of 
educational preparation for nursing training should be steadily upheld. 
Deficient general education is no better basis for the professional 
training of the nurse than of the social worker or the teacher. 
Therefore, she favored a minimum admission requirement of high 
school graduation. To attempt to meet the shortage of applicants 
by lowering admission standards was, in her judgment, ‘“‘a most short- 
sighted and unstatesmanlike policy, destructive to the future of our 
schools.””* 

Not content with urging this reform, Miss Nutting attacked the 
defects in the character of the education furnished in nurses’ training 
schools. Unflaggingly she proclaimed the need of a wider range of 
subjects related to sickness and disease, including sociology and eco- 
nomics, more thorough and psychological methods of teaching, and 
better equipment in the way of classrooms, laboratories, and libraries 
—just such educational facilities as are found in all reputable pro- 
fessional schools. 


*“The Outlook in Nursing.” 5 Ibid. 
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Probably Miss Nutting’s greatest contribution to nursing education 
is concerned with its economic phase. With the acute penetration 
that has always characterized this leader, she brushed aside all 
minor difficulties and laid bare the fundamental obstacle in the path 
of the realization of educational reforms. Like Emma Willard, who 
had advocated the endowment of schools for women a century be- 
fore her, Miss Nutting urged that if nurses’ training schools were 
ever to be lifted from their present precarious position they must be 
placed on a sound economic basis through endowment. The de- 
pendence of the training school on the hospital, whose dominant 
interest was only too often the exploitation of the pupil nurse rather 
than her thorough education, appeared to Miss Nutting to be the 
taproot of most of the evils in nurses’ education. If the training 
school were made economically independent through endowment, it 
could then establish a sounder relationship to the hospital, which 
would take its place as the practice school in which knowledge of 
physiology, nutrition, biology, and other sciences found its practical 
applications and problems. ‘The hospital work of the nurse would 
not thereby be less important; it would be more intelligent. Fewer 
hours, to be sure, would be devoted to ward housekeeping and nursing 
the sick—although it was no part of the plan that this valuable 
practice should be neglected—but more time would be spent in in- 
structing pupil nurses in that important body of theory, scientific and 
social, that has grown up in connection with medicine and nursing, as 
in all other professions, and is essential to its enlightened practice. 
Again and again, in addresses and articles, Miss Nutting attacked 
the apprenticeship system now in operation in the hospital training 
of the nurse as a method obsolete in every other profession and in 
most skilled trades. She pointed out that to this economically un- 
sound system may be traced most of those weaknesses so deplorable 
in existing methods of training nurses. 

As early as 1899 Miss Nutting, together with Isabel Hampton 
Robb, then Superintendent of the Johns Hopkins School for Nurses, 
became interested in the possibility of developing courses for gradu- 
ate nurses in connection with Teachers College. As time went on, 
and this idea was abundantly realized in the establishment of the 
department of nursing education in the College, Miss Nutting labored 
to secure further university recognition of the need of this higher 
professional education of the nurse. She perceived an interesting 
parallel between university schools of nursing and those of engineer- 
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ing. In both schools a common scientific and cultural foundation is 
essential; and in both, at a certain point, the specific training branches 
off, and a specialized curriculum is required. As engineering, in the 
course of its development, has found need of the civil, the electrical, 
the chemical, the mining engineer, so nursing has met a social demand 
for the teacher, the supervisor, the public health nurse, and the 
director of public health nursing, whose specialized training is built 
upon the basic course required of all nurses. 

Miss Nutting’s zeal for thoroughness and honesty in all educational 
endeavor, her belief that the light should be allowed to shine on all 
the ill-understood problems and defects of the schools, impelled her 
to suggest to the Society of Superintendents of Schools of Nursing 
that an appeal be made to the Carnegie Foundation to undertake a 
thorough survey of schools of nursing. Such an appeal was made 
by the Society in 1911, but at that time the Foundation was engrossed 
with other plans. Ten years later, however, when the need for more 
adequate nursing service in the field of public health was apparent, the 
study was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation and guided to a 
successful conclusion by a trained investigator, Josephine Goldmark. 
No one familiar with Miss Nutting’s educational views can glance 
through the bulky volume containing the Report of the Committee,‘ 
as prepared by Miss Goldmark, without the inescapable conclusion 
that this survey embodies constructive ideas which Miss Nutting had 
consistently advocated over a long period of years. The conclusions 
of the Committee that the safety of persons suffering from serious 
diseases and the responsibility of the nursing profession demand the 
maintenance of high standards of educational attainment for nurses; 
that the shortcomings of the average hospital training school “are 
primarily due to the lack of independent endowments for nursing 
education”; that existing educational facilities in the majority of 
such schools are inadequate for the preparation of the high type of 
nurses required in the fields of public health nursing and nursing 
education; that nurses’ training schools should be put under a sepa- 
rate training school board, organized primarily for educational pur- 
poses; that the system of apprenticeship in nurses’ training, forcing, 
as it does, compliance with hospital needs, is the greatest existing 
obstacle to educational advance—these conclusions and others had 
long been the warp and woof of Miss Nutting’s educational gospel. 

The educational philosophy expressed in the endeavors of Miss 
Nutting was largely the outgrowth of a varied and active experience, 


4 Nursing and Nursing Education in the United States. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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vitalized by the energetic outlook on life of a dynamic personality. 
To her mind the purpose of education is not primarily a private, 
personal culture but the improvement of society. In its myriad 
phases, education is justified of its children by the extent to which 
they become socially intelligent and useful. On the other hand, no 
educator of her time more vigorously condemned a superficial or 
narrowly conceived education. No expenditure of time, money, or 
the energies of highly gifted scholars, was in her judgment wasted if 
it but resulted in training experts in the multiple fields of social need. 

Instinctively Miss Nutting was attracted to the profound and 
stimulating philosophy of John Dewey. A pragmatist by tempera- 
ment and experience, she whole-heartedly agreed with Dewey that 
thinking “which is not connected with increase of efficiency in action 
and with learning more about ourselves and the world in which we 
live, has something the matter with it just as thought. And skill 
obtained apart from thinking is not connected with any sense of the 
purposes for which it is to be used.’’* A firm believer in liberal edu- 
cation allied with social usefulness, she was also in agreement with 
Dewey in holding that our so-called “cultural” and “utilitarian” sub- 
jects exist in an inorganic composite where the former are not by 
dominant purpose socially serviceable and the latter not liberative 
of imagination or thinking power.” From the purely educational 
point of view it is valid to say that Miss Nutting’s whole endeavors 
have been and still are directed to bringing about a harmonious co- 
operative union between liberal studies and technical skill, between 
mental culture and social efficiency. 

But Miss Nutting, as already suggested, is more than a farsighted 
educational theorist. In generous measure she is endowed with those 
original and creative gifts that have made her a master-builder in 
her chosen profession. Few, indeed, even of highly educated indi- 
viduals survive the leveling effect of much of our mass education, 
together with the steady, almost resistless pressure exercised by pub- 
lic opinion in the direction of conformity to established conditions 
and ideas. But Miss Nutting was never numbered in the group of 
the more or less satisfied conformists. Where others accept and 
adapt she wonders, inquires, challenges. For her to perceive a defect 
in an educational situation is to fight for a reform. It follows that to 
her more than to any other leader is due the fact that nursing is no 
longer the Cinderella of skilled occupations but an honored profession, 


® Democracy and Education, p. 179. 
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opening up to educated women new and stimulating fields of useful- 
ness which demand intelligence and training of a high order. 

A list of the constructive ideas to which Miss Nutting’s fruitful 
mind gave birth and which she nurtured into living realities would be 
indeed imposing. As superintendent of nurses and principal of the 
Training School for Nurses at Johns Hopkins, she carried out a 
series of reforms, long since approved by experience, which built 
upon the solid foundations laid by Isabel Hampton Robb and placed 
the Johns Hopkins school in the forefront of all institutions of its 
kind in America. ‘The course of training covering three years was 
reorganized, and a preparatory course of six months was added. 
Laboratory work in physiology, biology, and other subjects appeared 
for the first time; courses of instruction were broadened and en- 
riched; and, in certain subjects, lecturers were paid who had hitherto 
given their services. Thus the ground was prepared for that sys- 
tem of salaried lecturers and teachers that is now so general in train- 
ing schools for nurses. Actuated by the scholarly tastes that her 
friends know so well, Miss Nutting at this time began the collection 
of those rare works on the history of hospitals and of nursing that re- 
sulted in securing for the Johns Hopkins school a valuable library. 
In the course of gathering these books Miss Nutting became deeply 
impressed with the need for a thorough work on the evolution of the 
hospital and the nurse. In later years she collaborated with her 
friend, Lavinia Dock, in writing a History of Nursing that remains 
a standard work at the present time. 

Realizing the importance of group consciousness and group action 
among nurses, Miss Nutting joined with other able women in estab- 
lishing strong organizations of graduate nurses, intelligently aware 
of their educational problems and needs. Largely owing to her 
constructive efforts and counsel, the State Society of Graduate Nurses 
was organized in Maryland, and an admirable bill for the regulation 
of nurses’ education was passed in that state. Twice president of 
the Society of Superintendents of Nurses and later president of the 
American Federation of Nurses, she used all her persuasive influence 
and driving energy to open the minds of members to the grave de- 
fects in their professional preparation, to the importance of shorter 
hours of hospital work, broader theoretical education of the pupil 
nurse, and to the widening opportunities open to the graduate nurse 
in the field of public health nursing. 

Probably the crowning effort of Miss Nutting’s active professional 
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life was the building up of a strong department of nursing education 
at Teachers College. Early in the present century she turned her 
attention toward the universities and the possibilities they offered 
for advanced training of the graduate nurse. When she finally gave 
up her important position at Johns Hopkins and threw in her lot with 
Teachers College, it was for the purpose of establishing a new field 
of work in connection with the department of domestic science (then 
so called). As professor of institutional administration, her task 
was to create courses of instruction and opportunities for study of 
the problems of administration both in homes and in institutions; and 
within the scope of the latter it was proposed that the study of hos- 
pitals and training schools should be included. ‘This was, of course, 
naturally a dominant interest, and it was in the effort to prepare 
nurses for better service in the public health field that the codperation 
and generous financial aid of a trustee of the College, Mrs. Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, was enlisted. In the course of a few years there 
resulted the development of a new department of nursing and health, 
one of the largest and best organized divisions of the college. Single- 
handed at first, Miss Nutting labored to frame a program of work 
that would adequately prepare graduate nurses to meet the ever- 
increasing social demand for superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers in nurses’ training schools, and for organizers and directors 
of public health nursing. With unerring acumen she gathered about 
her a corps of gifted young women, specialists in various nursing 
fields, and supplemented their work by establishing lecture courses 
taught by visiting experts of wide reputation. Not rarely did it 
happen that the new courses, brought into being to meet the needs 
of the growing student body, were taken over by, the College and 
made an integral part of its program. These courses had proved 
of too much general significance and worth to be restricted to one 
professional field. 

The growth of the department of nursing education has been no- 
table. From three students the numbers have increased to more 
than three hundred; from two or three scattered courses the pro- 
gram has developed into a rich and diversified offering of thirty- 
seven; from an office and a classroom the accommodations have ex- 
panded to an entire floor in a new building. 

When America was caught up in the maelstrom of the World War, 
Miss Nutting’s constructive gifts were put to work in new fields. 
As the demand for trained nurses to serve here and abroad began 
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to exceed the supply, there arose that insistent clamor for superficial 
preparatory courses for nurses that required keen insight, a firm will, 
and constant watchfulness to combat. In and out of season Miss 
Nutting opposed a short-sighted policy that would not only eventu- 
ate in sending overseas ignorant and ill-trained young women to 
nurse soldiers wounded or dangerou:ly ill, but would undermine 
the good work already accomplished in the direction of raising 
educational requirements for applicants and making more substantial 
the training course itself. Instead of sending to the war zone hordes 
of amateurs with little or no training, she maintained that special 
inducements should be offered young college graduates to enlist for 
the regular professional training. Because of their sound educa- 
tional background, she believed that they could cover the essential 
preparatory subjects in a shorter time than the ordinary pupil nurse. 
Several codperating hospitals agreed to condense the subsequent re- 
quirements in theory and practice for such a special group, thus al- 
lowing them to graduate in two years and four months instead of 
three years. Fortunately this wisely conceived plan won the cordial 
support of one of the trustees of Vassar College who had sought Miss 
Nutting’s counsel, and preparations were made to open a prepara- 
tory nursing course at the college during the summer of 1918. Four 
hundred college women enlisted for the work; a body of skilled in- 
structors was secured, and the Vassar Training Camp became a 
strenuous reality. Although not all these young women went through 
the full professional course, a large number did continue to the end 
and have since made a very definite contribution to nursing. 

In 1917 President Wilson appointed Miss Nutting to the respon- 
sible post of Chairman of the Nursing Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. During that exacting year and a half of public 
service, she was a leader in various campaigns to secure army rank 
for nurses in war service; to assist in establishing an Army School of 
Nursing in accordance with the idea of Professor Annie Goodrich, 
its first dean; to induce larger numbers of educated young women to 
serve their country’s need by taking the full nurse’s training course; 
and to organize an army of trained nurses for over-seas service. 
This was a time that tried the souls of men, and Miss Nutting’s rare 
abilities as organizer were placed unstintingly at the service of the 
country, under conditions involving severe strain and effort. When 
the guns were at last silenced and a dubious peace reigned over the 
world, the conspicuous services of this leader among women received 
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public recognition. In 1918 the Council of the National Institute 
of Social Science awarded her its Liberty Service Medal; and in 1921 
Yale University conferred on her the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts in recognition of her notable services to nursing education and 
public health. 

With the advent of peace Miss Nutting once more directed her 
energies to educational channels and particularly to the realization 
of two fundamental reforms in nursing education for which she had 
long been an advocate—the provision of endowments for nurses’ 
training schools, which should render them not only economically but 
also educationally independent, and the separation of these schools 
from the hospitals which own and control them. Through the 
medium of addresses, papers, and an important monograph published 
by the Bureau of Education, Miss Nutting had striven to educate 
popular opinion to the support of these thoroughgoing reforms even 
before the war; and in 1914 she had launched a movement in the 
Nurses’ Alumnz Association of Johns Hopkins to build up a fund 
for the endowment of the School of Nursing. The goal of that en- 
deavor has not yet been reached, but the organization supporting the 
project is a live one, and the work of accumulating funds goes vigor- 
ously on. 

The first courses for nurses in any university arose in Teachers 
College. The later movement for the organization of schools or 
departments of nursing education in connection with universities 
owes much to the stimulating suggestions and wise counsel of the 
first professor of nursing education in any university. At the present 
time there are at least twenty-three universities in the United States 
and Canada which offer instruction specifically designed for nurses. 
Sixteen of this number have organized schools of nursing education, 
and five offer graduate courses in teaching, administration, or public 
health nursing. Hardly one of these university schools or groups 
of courses has been organized without consultation with Miss Nut- 
ting, whose thought and energy have been spent ungrudgingly in the 
service of these infant ventures. 

The women on the faculties and staff of Columbia University owe 
Miss Nutting a special debt of appreciation and thankfulness. When 
she entered upon her new work in Teachers College in 1907, she 
found the women of the faculty leading individualistic lives, almost 
wholly devoted to professional work. Socially they were quite un- 
organized and many women had only a bowing acquaintance with 
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their colleagues in departments remote in interest from their own. 
In the judgment of Miss Nutting this semisocial isolation was a de- 
plorable state of affairs. Not only was it impoverishing the lives 
of many faculty women in a purely social and recreational sense, 
but it was also preventing them from engaging in that free exchange 
of ideas which would serve to open their eyes to the significant proj- 
ects and accomplishments of other departments of the college and 
university. Perhaps the worst consequence of this self-centered 
living was that it rendered difficult, if not impossible, social contacts 
with prominent women and men from other lands, so frequently so- 
journing in New York, whose interests and achievements are of 
large social significance. 

It is highly characteristic of Miss Nutting that, after some years 
of heavy “spade work” in her own department, she should have 
whole-heartedly attacked this unsatisfactory situation. In 1911 she 
invited a few of her colleagues to consider the plan of organizing a 
club for the women on the staff of Columbia University and its allied 
schools. Later a meeting of all the women instructors of the 
College was summoned, and the project of a Women’s Faculty Club 
was successfully launched. From its humble beginning in an apart- 
ment on Morningside Drive, generously donated by Mrs. Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, to its present flourishing maturity, the Club has re- 
ceived priceless stimulus, guidance, and practical help from Miss Nut- 
ting, its creator and its first president. 

A mental review of Miss Nutting’s educational policies and 
achievements leads inevitably to the conclusion that she belongs in 
that honorable group of pioneers who blazed fresh educational trails 
for women and opened to them the doors of new professional oppor- 
tunities. In America the general movement to establish women’s 
education upon a sounder economic basis and to widen its scope be- 
gan with the work of Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, and Mary 
Lyon in the first decades of the nineteenth century. It was carried 
forward by Matthew Vassar, Sophia Smith, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
and a few other leaders who founded colleges for women or success- 
fully guided these institutions through years of dubious public opinion. 
Then appeared those courageous pathfinders, Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Ellen Spencer Mussey, Susan Blow, and Ellen Richards, who led the 
way into untrodden professional fields, and not only demonstrated 
the fact that women can attain distinction therein but—what is more 
important—built up new opportunities for professional education for 
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women. In this little group of educational leaders Miss Nutting 
will not fail to be accorded her rightful place. Like them she was 
stirred by the vision of a sounder education, a wider professional 
opportunity and training for women; and like them she accomplished 
much to make the dream a living reality. 

It is perhaps needless to say that a mind so critical and construc- 
tive, a personality so eager and dynamic as Miss Nutting’s, has by 
no means wholly withdrawn from the arena of the world’s work in re- 
signing from the College. Avenues of social usefulness will inevi- 
tably beguile her in the years to come, even if her burden of work and 
responsibility be lighter than in past decades. A few choice spirits 
live with every ounce of their being so long as they draw breath; and 
these are the men and women forever challenged by the pathos, the 
need, the possibilities of humanity. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF MULTI-MENTAL SCALE* 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


BY WILLIAM A. McCALL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE basic idea of the Multi-Mental Scale occurred to the writer 

as a by-product from some irrelevant experiments in 1916. The 
idea received its first manifestation in the Woody-McCall Mixed 
Fundamentals in Arithmetic Test, and was fortified by Whipple’s and 
Coy’s experiments with this test. That the idea had value received 
further confirmation from Thurstone’s experiments with cycle-omnibus 
tests for high school and college students. It gathered additional im- 
petus from Pressey’s experiments with ‘‘Cross-Out” tests, and from 
May’s experiments with examinations in psychology. The idea took 
definite form in Peking, 1922, while the writer was supervising the 
preparation of a Chinese Non-Language Intelligence Test. At this 
time most of the features of the present Multi-Mental Scale and most 
of the novel techniques employed in its construction were developed. 
Upon his return to America, the writer learned that Dr. Vincent was 
working on that aspect of the same problem which relates to the 
quantitative determination of the validity of test items. It developed, 
however, that two lines of development were being followed, differ- 
ent enough to justify continuance by both and close enough to make 
conferences mutually helpful. 

The foregoing gives a list of some of the minds that have con- 
tributed to the making of the Multi-Mental Scale and the techniques 
associated with it. One other group remains to be mentioned. The 
writer invited the assistance of students in his classes. He invited 
their contribution in terms both of test items and of techniques. 
Every technique was submitted to them and their most vigorous criti- 
cism was welcome. ‘They were challenged to break every formula 
and every technique that was described. As a result of these joint 
conferences imperfections were found in five successive procedures 
proposed for measuring the validity of test items. Each discovery led 
to an improved variation upon the original basic procedure. 


* The practical values of the Multi-Mental Scale and the methods of realizing them were described 
in the October Recorp. This article describes the techniques employed in the construction of the Seale. 
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EARLY EXPERIMENTS 


BY CLARA ROBINSON 


HIS new type of test was conceived by Dr. W. A. McCall as a 

result of his desire to provide an instrument which would meet 
the needs of busy school people. Certain significant findings seemed 
to justify the experiment, which has led to the invention of this latest 
tool for the objective measurement of intelligence. It has been 
found, for example, that by mixing the types of exercises given in 
the Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic the correlation 
with intelligence tests has been raised .20. Other experiments with 
test elements arranged so that a rapid shifting of mental set was re- 
quired in taking the test, showed similar results. With this evidence 
in mind, Dr. McCall began his experiment with a group of thirty-two 
graduate students in the summer term of 1924. The writer of this 
section was one of that group. 

Our first contact with this experiment was on a hot July day 
when Dr. McCall told us in class to take a sheet of note-paper and, 
at his signal, begin to write, as rapidly as we could, the first stanza 
of the classic, “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” repeating the performance 
as often as we could before he signalled us to stop writing. Fur- 
ther, he informed us that he would read aloud a story as we wrote, 
and that later he would expect us to answer questions on it from 
memory. Amused, we began. Speeds varied greatly, accuracy like- 
wise,—and legibility even more, but we did our best. Our score 
was the product of words written and questions answered. This 
was the first experiment with quickness of mental shift as an indicator 
of intelligence. 

For the second experiment Dr. McCall placed before us a group 
of the first five words taken from Thorndike’s Word Book and asked 
each of us to check the one word which seemed to have the least or 
no relationship to the remaining four. Since the words had in them no 
premeditated plan, the voting revealed the widest possible range but 
a decided central tendency, indicating possibilities in this procedure. 
Many other such groups of words were arranged by chance. This 
test was tried on a small group of children and a still smaller group 
of adults. The results of the second experiment, like those of the 
first, did not give promise of the desired validity when checked against 
a carefully constructed criterion. For this reason further experimen- 
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tation took a somewhat different direction, as described in the next 
section. 

A small sample of the test used in the second experiment follows. 
Look at the columns of apparently disconnected words. Decide 
which one word in each group has the least possible relationship to 
the remaining four. Mark that word. Until you have finished 
marking, cover the paragraph that follows and the numbers at the 
left of each word. 


16a 5 alone gcourse 18 day 7 flower 1 garden 1 gold 
0 about © almost 3 cover 2 dead 4 fly 4 gave 1 good 
0 above 11 along 3 cross 2 dear 5 follow s1ogeneral 13 got 
Oacross’ 17 also 3 cut 1 death 1 food 20 get 2 great 
15 add Oalways 16 dark 10 deep 20 foot Oo girl 20 green 


Now find the sum of the numbers placed before the words you 
checked. That sum is an index of your mental ability as determined 
by this much of this type of test; that is, it shows how readily you can 
shift from seeing one kind of superior relationship to a detection of 
another kind of superior relationship. 


MENTAL SETS 
BY FRANCES STRIBLING 


N analysis of all of the standard intelligence tests was made and 
most of the mental sets found in them were incorporated in the 
Multi-Mental Scale, thus including in one test those mental sets which 
have been demonstrated to be of value. It includes sixteen more or 
less distinct types of mental set and many combinations of these types. 
The effect of such combinations has been to greatly multiply their 
number, since each combination practically resulted in a psychologically 
unique type. 


The sixteen types are listed below and a sample of each is given: 


(a) (d) (c) (d) 
Identity of Triple subject Paired process- Paired 
elements with verb product opposites 

chair cats churn high 
dog men sew sit 

table laugh write low 
bed boys butter boy 


stove girls dress stand 
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(e) 
Triple verb 
with object 


throw 
strike 
catch 


ball 


pear 


(i) 
Triple verb 
with subject 


climb 
boys 
bark 
run 
read 


(m) 
Triple object 
with verb 


raisins 
candy 
ball 
figs 
eat 


(f) 


Mixed pairs 


door 
lamp 
knob 
table 
boy 


(7) 
Elements, or 
parts, of a whole 


hub 
spoke 
axle 
tire 
rim 


(n) 


Similar pairs 


peach 
apple 
shoe 
hat 
money 


(9) 
Paired modifier- 


noun 


baby 
slow 
donkey 
gate 
sleepy 


(k) 
Triple modifier- 
noun 


sweet 
ripe 
red 
crow 
apple 


(0) 
Paired object- 

verb 
cook 
drown 
milk 
skim 
egg 
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(h) 


Life, or social, 


sequence 


spring 
September 
summer 
winter 


autumn 


(1) 
Paired subject- 
verb 


makes 
shines 
river 
flows 


sun 


(p) 


Paired source- 
product 


flour 
cotton 
linen 
flax 
wheat 


While the method of the administration of the test is very simple, 
it is so flexible that this makes possible the inclusion in a single test, 
on a single page, with a single set of directions, practically every 
variety of mental set commonly used in intelligence tests. 


TEST ITEMS 


BY MARIE LERCHE 


HE next step was the preparation of the test items. This was 
done by a class in experimentation in Teachers College. Each 
student prepared five test items of five words each for each type of 
mental set. These test items ranged from very easy to very difficult. 
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The class was divided into groups of about ten students each. Each 
student in turn presented his items to the group for solution and criti- 
cism. All items which in the judgment of the group had more than one 
equally satisfactory answer were discarded, as well as all items which 
seemed unfair to either sex, to certain kinds of communities, or to 
certain geographical locations. 

The accepted items were tentatively graded. Two bases of judg- 
ment were used in determining approximate grade placement, dif- 
ficulty of vocabulary and difficulty of discovering relationship. Other 
things being equal, items containing the simpler words were placed 
in the lower grades. When, in spite of simple vocabulary, the relation- 
ship was comparatively difficult to discover, the item was placed in the 
upper grades. Grade placement was determined by the majority 
judgment of the group. 

In all there were sixteen mental sets represented. These were 
arranged in a sequence which represented the most abrupt change 
from one to another. The best item from each set, according to 
rapid judgment, was chosen from the source of supply and arranged; 
then the next best item was chosen from each set for a second cycle, 
andsoon. ‘The order of sets was not changed because it seemed un- 
likely that any subject would discover a cycle sixteen sets long. Six 
such cycles were included in each of the first three experimental forms. 

The fourth experimental form was constructed in a peculiar man- 
ner. Items previously constructed and rated in difficulty as appropri- 
ate for the third or fourth grade were made exceedingly subtle 
by substituting for that word in each item which obviously should be 
crossed out some word which, because >f its close connection with one 
or more of the remaining words, would likely confuse the pupil and 
lead him away from the right mental set. In this way subtlety was 
secured without the use of words so difficult in themselves as to dis- 
courage young pupils from attempting the item at all. 


CRITERION SCORE (7>>) 
BY MABEL HUTCHINGS 


HE criterion score, which the Multi-Mental Scale is made to 
predict, is a composite score made up of the following ele- 
ments: the teacher’s judgment; Stanford Binet; Stanford Achieve- 
ment; National Intelligence; Thorndike-McCall Reading; Morrison- 
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McCall Spelling; and Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in 
Arithmetic. The criterion score, called the T,,, was obtained from 
scores on tests given to the children of Horace Mann School, Grades 
3-8 inclusive, in May 1923 and October 1924. Scores on the above 
tests were combined with a rank given to each child by the teacher 
and the whole converted into a T-scale score. ‘The criterion score 
equals the 7',, in the following formule, which show the relative 
weighting given to the various elements: 


1 (May 1st 7,;) + 2 (May 1st 7.) + 7: 
4 





May ist 7, = 


The May ist 7’, (score in intelligence) is the score made by a child 
on the Stanford Binet, converted into a T-score. TJ ., standing for 
T in education, is the score obtained on the Stanford Achievement 
Test, expressed in T-score units. 7; represents the teacher’s judg- 
ment (for the process by which teachers’ ranks were converted into 
T-scores, see McCall How to Measure in Education, page 62). 


1 (Oct. 1st T;) + 3 (Oct. 1st T,) 
4 





Oct. 1st 7, = 


The October 1st J; is the score from the National Intelligence Test 
converted into a T-score. The T, is a composite score made up of 
Thorndike-McCall Reading, Morrison-McCall Spelling, and Woody- 
McCall Arithmetic. 

Combining the two T,’s (that of May tst and that of October 
Ist), the composite score, namely T,, was obtained for each child 
by the following formula: 


_3 (May 1st 7,) + 2 (October 1st 7,) 


Tp ; 





The May ist 7, was given more weight than the October Ist 
T» in computing the final T,, for two reasons—(1) The May ist 
T, contains an individual intelligence test (Stanford Binet) while 
the Octuber 1st 7',contains only a group intelligence test (National 
Intelligence) ; and (2) the whole testing time was longer May Ist 
than October 1st and therefore the reliability of the score is prob- 
ably greater. 
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DEFENSE OF THE CRITERION 
BY ELIZABETH LONG 


N formulating the criterion for the Multi-Mental Scale, intelligence 
was interpreted as general intellectual ability, the emphasis being 
placed on the intelligence factor essential in school work. Since the 
intercorrelations on all tests of scholastic achievement and intelligence 
are so high, many leaders in measurement are beginning to suspect 
that the immediate, though not the ultimate, problem of securing an 
adequate criterion of capacity to learn in school resolves itself pri- 
marily into one of obtaining a comprehensive and reliable battery of 
tests, regardless of whether these are given an intelligence or educa- 
tional label. Furthermore, since the test is to be used primarily in 
school work it is arguable that it should correlate with the most 
inclusive criterion of school achievement possible, not only with tests 
of intelligence as a capacity, but also with tests of the functioning of 
that capacity. School achievement has been given, therefore, a defi- 
nite place in the criterion, but with pupils and under circumstances 
which make educational achievement an index of native intelligence of 
more than usual accuracy. 

A brief survey of the criterion used will indicate the probable 
validity of each part in its contribution to the total. Two of the 
tests are conventional intelligence tests, while most of the elements 
in the achievement tests can be found, on careful analysis, in intelli- 
gence tests. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests has been used for 
some time by many workers for validating more recent intelligence 
tests, while the National Intelligence Test was formulated by leading 
experts and is generally acknowledged to be the foremost group 
intelligence test. 

The Stanford Achievement Test is an excellent educational achieve- 
ment battery, representing over two hours of actual testing, and it is 
considered by at least one measurement expert a good intelligence 
test, for it contains much of the intelligence test type of material. 

The Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale is not only a reading com- 
prehension test, but it has an unusually high correlation with in- 
telligence as measured by most of the standardized intelligence tests. 

The Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic was se- 
lected by Whipple on the basis of an elaborate evaluation of a 
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large number of tests as one of the few to be used in selecting gifted 
children for special classes. 

The Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale is the least defensible of the 
measures employed, but it probably adds more validity than it sub- 
tracts. If not, the error would be in such a direction as to make the 
Multi-Mental Scale more valuable as a basis for pupil classification, 
and for calibrating achievement tests and ordinary examinations. 
One object in constructing the Multi-Mental Scale was to make it the 
central calibrator not only for the TGBF scale system as applied to 
both intelligence and educational tests, but also for a proposed new 
marking system. 

Judgments of teachers have been used frequently in validating in- 
telligence tests and are important in a criterion battery because they 
include elements for which it is difficult to obtain written evidence 
on a test. They are especially valuable when made by the very 
highly selected type of teacher represented in a school like the Horace 
Mann School. 

Since equal learning opportunity for the contents of the test is 
the underlying assumption of intelligence testing, the use of educa- 
tional test records from a school like the Horace Mann School has an 
especial value due to the high level of motivation of a selected group 
under conditions of almost unlimited educational opportunity. Good 
teaching plus good home environment plus college and career stimuli 
tend to elicit maximum effort and achievement. To the extent that 
this is true, achievement becomes a satisfactory criterion of intelli- 
gence. Furthermore, the technique for determining the scoring key, 
yet to be described, tends somewhat to balance out inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunity and motivation, thus tending to make the cri- 
terion, in effect, achievement at maximum opportunity and maximum 
motivation. This last is generally accepted as the ideal criterion. 
No claim is made that we have built up an ideal criterion. All 
that is claimed is that there is a real justification for a criterion 
which supplements commonly accepted intelligence tests with a variety 
of tests which have not previously been freely used for validating tests 
of intelligence. At any rate, it is believed that the increased compre- 
hensiveness and reliability thereby secured more than compensate for 
any overemphasis upon educational achievement. 








METHOD OF MEASURING VALIDITY OF EACH 
TEST ITEM 


BY N. L. GARRISON 


NE of the chief problems at this stage of the work was to 

select those test items which contained the peculiar properties 
that made each contribute effectively toward the measurement of 
intelligence. 

Various plans were tried before a satisfactory procedure was 
worked out for determining the validity of each set of words. The 
one finally adopted included these steps: (1) distributing the 
criterion scores by words for the item; (2) finding the mean score 
for each word, and for the item as a group; and (3) getting the 
mean deviation of the mean scores of the words from the mean for 
the item. This last figure was taken as representing the validity of 
the set. The following example, using only 16 criterion scores, 
illustrates the procedure followed in determining the validity of each 
item included in experimental tests. The letters a, b, c, d, e repre- 
sent the five words of an item. 


a b c d C Totals 
10 21 14 8 
fe) 20 12 6 
8 19 
18 
15 
22 
18 
17 
20 
Total scores per word....... 18 170 26 14 228 
Frequencies per word....... 3 9 2 16=WN 
Total score 
Mean score age ee 6 19 13 7 144=M 
Deviations of means from M. 8 5 I eS. 
Deviations X frequencies... 24 45 2 14 85 = Sfx 
———— 85 
Mean deviation, 7 = §.3 
i ea he ke Vk'w eo 5.3 


Thus the validity of each set of words is high or low according 
to this figure—the higher the figure, the greater the validity in 
measuring mental ability. 
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RECOMMENDED METHOD OF MEASURING THE 
VALIDITY OF TEST ITEMS 


BY JOHN A. LONG 


HE latest improvement in the basic method for measuring the 

validity of test items was made too late to be employed in the 
construction of the elementary school form of the Multi-Mental 
Scale. It is illustrated below for the benefit of future workers. The 
same sample problem used in the preceding section is recomputed 
here. As before, the higher the final figure the greater the validity 
of the item. Again, as before, this method is quite general in the 
sense that it may be used to measure the validity of any test item 
for any purpose, whether this be to measure intelligence or any 
other trait. 





a b c d e 
IO 21 8 
fe) 20 2 6 

8 19 

18 

15 

22 

18 

17 

20 
Total scores per word............. 18 170 26 14 
Frequencies per word............. 3 9 2 2 
Mean score per word.............. 6 19 13 7 
Calculation: (19— 6)X (3X9) = 351 
Difference between successive means (13 — 6)X(3X2)= 42 
multiplied by the productoftheir (7— 6) X (3X 2)= 6 
corresponding frequencies (19 — 13) X (9X 2) = 108 


2) 
2) 
(I9— 7)X(9X2)= 216 
(I3— 7) X (2X2) 


Total frequencies = 3+9+2+2= 16 





Validity of item = 747 + 16 = 46.7 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF METHOD OF MEASURING THE 
VALIDITY OF TEST ITEMS 


BY HARRIET M. BARTHELMESS 


NTIL Dr. Vincent’s study * no scientific validation had been 
made of the items making up a group intelligence test, although 
much had been done to determine the relative worth of various homo- 
geneous groups of items to be combined in a test battery. Dr. Vincent 
called attention to the inadequacy of the measures of relationship 
available when studying the relation of a variable of a few categories 
with one of many (Pearson’s coefficient of correlation and Pearson’s 
mean square contingency coefficient) and decided to consider her item 
scores as a dichotomous variable, with just two possible scores, pass 
and fail. This made possible the use of two alternative methods 
which would still retain the discriminating power of the criterion: 
(1) biserial correlation and (2) finding the percentage of the failing 
group whose criterion scores overlapped or exceeded the median cri- 
terion score of the passing group. Since a correlation of .946 was 
found between the results obtained by these two methods, and because 
of the greater ease of computing overlappings, the latter method was 
adopted by Dr. Vincent. Both methods disregard possible finer dis- 
criminations of the scoring key. 

Another available method of validation is the age-progress-curve 
method, but it does not lend itself to ready quantitative expression. 

The McCall-Long method has been developed as a means of meas- 
uring the validity of items that will retain all of the discriminating 
power of the items as well as of the criterion. This method can be 
applied to items which are or are not scored dichotomously. It 
has the further advantage of being obtainable without the use of a 
scoring key and this, too, whether the test is of the controlled multiple 
response or uncontrolled type. In fact the method yields the op- 
timum scoring key while measuring validity. 

However, since the mean criterion score for a word is used as 
an index of the intelligence of the pupil marking that word, it may yet 
be found that this mean does not recognize adequately the variability 
of each distribution represented by it. The writer is engaged in‘a 
research which it is hoped will establish the relative merit of alterna- 
tive methods of measuring the validity of test items. 


* Vincent, E. Leona, Study of Intelligence Test Elements, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924. 
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SELECTION OF ITEMS FOR FINAL FORM 
BY NELLIE C. MORRISON 


HE method of measuring validity which has just been described 

was applied to each of the four hundred items, and a numerical 
figure was obtained for each one indicating its differentiating power 
or validity. The validity ranged from 0 to 8.0. The differentiating 
power of the items studied is shown in the following frequency 
distribution. 


Val. 1.0/1.2/1.4|1.6/1.8|2.0/2.2/2.4|2.6/ 2.8/3.0] 3. 213-4] 3.6| 3 
Freq... 20 | 3 | 9 |18 |18 |10 |17 |20 \17 |29 |20- |31 |17 | 26 
Val...|3.8|4.0| 4.1 4.2/4.3] rabelelelebelelstsl 
| Freq..|20 |13 |}12 | 9 | 7 | 6] 7 | 14/4 |4] 2 1319 




















| | a | 
| Val...) 5.3|5.4/5.5|5.6|5.7|5.8|5 
Freq..| 5 | 1 | 4 PL is | 3 








adel bd 7.6/7.8) 8.0 | | 
| Freq. 2/o|;o/]1 | 








* Validities below 1.0 are grouped under 1.o. 


The following samples of the one hundred items finally chosen 
possess the highest, medium, and lowest degrees of validity. 


Highest Medium Lowest 
cup horse knife fruit baby investigate 
fork calf sword made puppy publish 
saucer colt dagger money kitten editors 
bowl hen shield bread pig write 
knife cow saber gave calf printing 


The best one hundred items were chosen to compose the final 
test. The ten very best ones were put in the first row, the next ten 
in the second row, and so on throughout the entire scale. Slight 
readjustments of this arrangement were made in order not to get 
too many of one mental set together. Then, too, the items which 
were composed chiefly of long words were grouped at the right 
hand side of the sheet, and the shorter ones at the left. Spaces were 
provided at the right of each row for scores, and at the top of 
the test for appropriate identification data. This final form was 
printed and then given the try-out described in the sections that 
follow. 
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SCORING KEY 


BY HAZEL OESCHLER 


HE Multi-Mental Scale when completed as to content was 

tried out first in the Horace Mann School. The test was 
given to one class in each of the grades from three to eight inclusive, 
experienced testers being used for this purpose. 

Each child was given all the time he needed so that he might 
mark each of the one hundred items in the test. In the case of 
the few pupils who had not finished the test in thirty minutes, a 
mark was made to show what they did during the thirty minutes. 

It was chen necessary to prepare an optimum scoring key to 
assign credits to the items marked. By optimum scoring key is 
meant a key that yields scores which correlate closer with the 
criterion than do the scores yielded by any other scoring key, due 
allowance being made for ease of application of such a scoring key. 

To illustrate the method used in constructing this key, suppose 
we use Item 1 which includes the words fly, burn, gasoline, coal, wood. 
Under each word in the set were placed the criterion scores of the 
pupils who crossed out that particular word. The criterion scores 
under each word were added; then this total was divided by the 
number of pupils who had crossed out that particular word. The 
result or mean criterion score was the average criterion score of 
those pupils who had marked that particular word. 

An illustration is given herewith in miniature of a sample deter- 
mination of the scoring key for one test item: 


fly burn gasoline coal wood 
30 20 40 45 60 
30 40 30 40 50 
40 25 50 55 
25 50 45 
20 40 
Number of Pupils... .. 5 2 4 5 3 
Total Criterion Score. 145 60 145 220 165 
Mean Criterion Score. 29 30 36 44 55 


This indicates that five persons crossed out the word fly. The sum 
of their T,, scores, or the total criterion score, was 145, and the 
mean criterion score of those marking that word was 29. Thus any 
pupil is entitled to a credit of 29 points for crossing out the word 
fly, of 30 points for crossing out the word burn, and so on. 
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A subsequent section will show how this scoring key for each 
word in each item was changed to a smaller number, making a more 
practical scoring key for each word. 


SIMPLIFIED SCORING KEY 
BY I. C. SARTORIUS 


ARIOUS methods of producing a simplified scoring key for the 

Multi-Mental Scale were evaluated. All the methods were tried 

out on normal school students and educated adults, in order to find the 
one which would yield the highest correlation with the criterion. 

The first method tried was the usual right or wrong scoring. The 
word scored right was the one in each item which was approved by 
a group of highly competent and mature adults. This yielded a cor- 
relation coefficient of .87, which was the lowest correlation of any 
method considered in the experiment. 

The 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 method yielded an r of .94. In this method 
the one word in each item which had the highest mean was given a 
score of 4, the second highest a score of 3, and so on, for each of the 
five words in each item. The advantage of this method lies in the 
fact that it deals with small numbers in scoring. 

The total distribution method yielded an r of .95. The mean 
criterion scores for all of the four hundred words in the final test 
were tabulated in a frequency distribution, which was then divided 
into eleven step- or score-intervals ranging from zero to ten. This 
method was weighted according to the differentiating value of the 
item, but was handicapped because of its coarseness of differentiation 
within each item of five words. For example, all the words in an 
occasional item might fall into one step-interval or possibly into two, 
so that each word within an item would receive practically the same 
scoring value. 

The o to 10 method finally adopted produced a fineness of differenti- 
ation, but tended to give equal weighting to all items. That word 
in each group of five having the highest mean was given a scoring 
value of 10, and that word having the lowest mean was given a scoring 
value of o. The scoring value for each of the other three words was 
somewhere between 0 and 10, being proportional to the size of its 
mean. This proved to be the best method evaluated. It yielded an 
r of .96 with the criterion. 
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These studies were based upon approximately fifty cases at the adult 
level. For this reason the conclusions reached are tentative until 
a more elaborate research has been completed. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE METHOD OF DETERMINING 
THE SCORING KEY 


BY RITA FALK AND MAE LAZAR 


NE significant feature of the scoring key described in the preced- 
ing section is that it is directionally validated; that is, the 
scoring key is so formed that it points the test toward a defined 
criterion. The connection between the scoring key and the criterion 
is not, as is so often the case, nebulous; it is direct, somewhat compar- 
able to the perfect sighting of a gun toward its target. Even when 
a gun is perfectly aimed, the shot does not always hit the mark, since 
there may be defects in the construction of the gun proper. For like 
reasons this directionally validated test cannot be expected to yield a 
perfect correlation with the criterion, but it should yield a higher 
correlation than would be obtained were the scoring key not so 
directly pointed. 

Another significant feature of this scoring key is the system of 
partial credits employed. All students of measurement have ob- 
served how the reliability of a test is increased by breaking up broad 
questions to which a pupil gives a response about once each minute, 
into narrower questions covering the same ground to which the pupil 
responds many times a minute. Usually, however, refinement of scor- 
ing so secured is obtained at the expense of validity, except as the 
validity correlation is enhanced by increased reliability. The scoring 
key provided for the Multi-Mental Scale increases reliability with- 
out curtailing the complexity of mental process. It does not refine 
scoring by converting complex test items into narrow and specific test 
items. It does it by refining the scoring of the complex mental process 
itself. It may even be that this refinement adds to both reliability and 
validity directly. Thus, whereas the conventional all-or-none scoring 
method—merely right or wrong on each item—cannot possibly divide 
a group being tested into more than two divisions per test item— 
better and poorer portion of each group—each item of the Multi- 
Mental Scale has the possibility of dividing the group into five divi- 
sions—excellent, superior, average, poor, very poor. 
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Another significant feature of this scoring key is that it is deter- 
mined objectively and quantitatively according to the responses of the 
pupils instead of subjectively according to the opinion of sophisticated 
adults. Adult minds are as much different from as they are better 
than the minds of children. This difference introduces an error 
in the scoring key if the key is based upon adult opinion. Its elimina- 
tion of this ‘‘differentness” avoids the error without incurring any loss, 
since the more intelligent adult injects his superior intellect into the 
scoring key at the point where it will do the least damage, namely, 
through the criterion set up. Furthermore, even though intelligent 
adults could invariably choose that one word in a test item that 
the most intelligent children would mark, which by the way it has been 
shown that they cannot always do, they would find themselves at a loss 
in attempting to make the necessary fine differentiations between all 
five words in a multi-mental test item. 

By showing the significance of the various features of the Multi- 
Mental scoring key, the significance of the method employed for 
constructing this scoring key has been revealed. ‘The method has 
still another possible advantage that has not fet been explored. It 
is possible that we shall yet be able to give a single test, score it 
with one scoring key that has been directionally validated toward 
an intelligence criterion and thereby measure intelligence, score the 
same test with another scoring key that has been directionally vali- 
dated toward a reading criterion and thereby measure reading 
ability, and so on. The Multi-Mental Scale was so named partly 
because it contains many mental sets in one test type and partly 
because it may in time be used in a manner just described. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF TOTAL TEST FOR 
THIRTY MINUTES 


BY REBA OWEN 


Y realiability of a test is meant the amount of agreement be- 

tween results from two or more applications of a test to the 
same pupils by the same examiner. The correlation between 
the scores on the even and odd numbered items of the thirty-minute 
test on the second group of pupils, was determined and found to 
be .89. The Spearman-Brown formula was used for the whole test 
and showed the self-correlation to be .94. 
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But validity is a more crucial evaluation of a test since validity 
is the resultant of reliability plus all other factors. ‘‘Validity is 
the correspondence between the ability measured by the test and 
ability as otherwise objectively defined and measured.’ To deter- 
mine the validity of the Multi-Mental Scale it was decided to cor- 
relate the total score according to the simplified scoring key with 
criterion scores, as previously defined, made by this second group 
of pupils in grades three through eight in the Horace Mann School. 
The validity correlation was .93. 

One remarkable fact about this self-r of .94 and this validity r 
of .93 on the same group of pupils is that the test utilizes prac- 
tically all of its reliability for validity. Usually the reliability of 
a test greatly exceeds its validity. 


OPTIMUM TIME ALLOTMENT FOR TEST 
BY AMY B. DODGE 


HE original time limit for the test was thirty minutes. It 

was found, however, that many children finished in a much 
shorter time. ‘The decision was therefore made to experiment with 
a view to determining the optimum time limit for this test, even 
though past experience had shown that in most cases a maximum 
time limit, allowing as large a proportion of the children as possible 
to complete the test, had given the best results. 

A group of children for whom the criterion score had already 
been worked out was selected for the experiment. The fact that 
the scoring key had been developed from tests given to this group 
tended to produce a spuriously high correlation with the criterion. 
On the other hand, no reports of scores on the four experimental 
tests had been given to the class. This tended to lower the cor- 
relation with the criterion. It is not probable that the net effect 
of these favorable and unfavorable factors invalidate the conclusion 
as to the optimum time limit. 

The test was given as in a standard situation with the exception 
of the additional instruction to the pupils, at the end of ten minutes, 
to circle the last word marked and then immediately proceed with 
the marking of the other items. This instruction was repeated at 
the end of fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five minutes, respectively, and 
the papers collected at the end of thirty minutes. 




















worked out for each of these scores. 
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The total score, according to the simplified scoring key, was com- 
puted for each-interval and the correlation with the criterion score 


r for criterion score and Multi-Mental score for 10 min..... ; 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ - “ 

r IS , a-hiates , 

r “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 20 ee aaa : 

Tr “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 25 “ 

r “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 30 “ 


The time limit was therefore placed at twenty-five minutes. 


SCORING FORMULA 
BY GRACE W. MOFFAT 


The results were as follows: 


N working with this same set of data it became apparent that 
a pupil who was not especially bright and who was inclined to 
be careless might go quickly through the sets marking by chance. 
This careless method would earn for him a substantial score. It 
became necessary, therefore, to devise a scoring formula to correct 
for this chance factor—the original formula having been merely 
Total Score. 
Various formulae for penalizing the careless worker were tried 
with the following results: 


I. r criterion score with total MM score (25 min.)............. 


. 85 


(This was the best r obtained when different time limits were 


used with this formula.) 


2. r criterion score with total MM + number items marked in 


SMD... « o6-cckutlens: 04 deen Ae iain nnd <5 ieee ea 


. 2o° 


(This yielded the average score per minute and tended to over 


correct.) 


3. r criterion score with total MM + number items marked in 10 


min. + 1/10 number items marked....................5:-- 


(This attempted to take care of the over correction of the pre- 


vious formula; unsuccessfully, however.) 


4. r criterion score with total MM —3 (items marked in 10 min.) . 


r « “ « « « —3 ( « “ “15 a ae 

r « « “ “ “ —3( « “ “20 “*).. 
Sr « “ «“ « “ —4( « “ “20 “).. 
6. r & « “ « «“ —5 ( “ “ “20 “*).. 
7? “ « « “ « —6 ( « ‘ “20 “).. 


.88 
.85* 


* Exact correlations were not computed. The r was estimated from inspection of scattergrams. 


the lead did not appear promising, the formula was dropped. 
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It was suspected that 5 times the items marked would yield the 
best correlation inasmuch as the score values for the words in each 
group ranged from 0 to 10. This suspicion was found to be valid. 
Having decided, then, that 5 times the items marked was the most 
convenient formula, correlations were calculated for the different 
time intervals. The results of this study will be reported in the 
next section. 


FINAL OPTIMUM TIME ALLOTMENT 
BY BELL SCHUH 


N THE light of the revised formula the optimum time allotment 
was determined. The pupils’ scores according to revised 
formula, Score = total score — 5 (no. of items marked), was cor- 
related with the criterion score for ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, 
and thirty minutes. The time allotment of fifteen minutes produced 
the correlation .85 +, for twenty minutes .88 +-, and for twenty-five 
minutes approximately .83-+-. The highest resulting correlation be- 
ing .88 + indicated twenty minutes as the optimum time allotment; 
consequently twenty minutes was adopted as the final time for the 
test. 

At this stage of the development of the Multi-Mental Scale, a 
brief incidental study was made of the validity of the combined score 
on several highly valid items as contrasted with the validity of the 
combined score on several less valid items. As described elsewhere 
the items are arranged according to their validity. The total score 
on the first ten items was correlated with the criterion score, and the 
total score on the first thirty items with the criterion score. The first 
ten items gave a correlation of .78; the first thirty items, .82; the re- 
maining seventy items raised the correlation only .06. This study is 
rough because of the repetitive factor concerned when the first ten 
items were used with the second correlation. For scientific purposes 
it would have been preferable to have correlated each row (ten items) 
separately. These results indicate, however, that the combined 
score on highly valid items operating as a team, gives higher correla- 
tion than less valid items operating as a team. Just how much better 
cannot be easily judged from a mere inspection of these coefficients, 
since each additional increment of correlation is of increasingly 
greater significance. 








COMPARISON OF CORRELATION OF MULTI-MENTAL, 
STANFORD-BINET, AND NATIONAL WITH 
CRITERION SCORE 


BY KYUIN SAN KAO 


HE Multi-Mental Scale was given to a group of ninety pupils 

ranging from the third through the eighth grade who had not 
been tested with the Multi-Mental Scale before. A preliminary 
comparison of the correlation in this study shows that the Multi- 
Mental Scale correlates higher than either the Stanford Revision of 
of Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale or the National Intelligence Test 
with the Criterion Score, namely, the composite of a dozen tests in- 
cluding the Stanford-Binet Scale and the National Intelligence Test. 
The correlation of the Stanford-Binet Scale and the National Intelli- 
gence Test with the Criterion Score is .89 and .93 respectively. The 
correlation of the Multi-Mental Scale with the Criterion Score is .93. 
Since both the Stanford-Binet Scale and the National Intelligence 
Test are in the Criterion, the correlations of .89 and .93 are in part 
self-correlations. The weight of the Stanford-Binet Scale and the 
National Intelligence Test in the composite is approximately one- 
seventh each. If we discount the effect of this one-seventh duplica- 
tion from .89 and .93, the correlation of the Stanford-Binet Scale and 
the National Intelligence Test with the composite or the Criterion 
Score will be still less. In this comparison the Multi-Mental Scale 
correlates definitely higher with the Criterion Score than do either 
the Stanford-Binet Scale or the National Intelligence Test. 

To increase the reliability of these comparisons, correlations were 
computed for a different group of pupils in grades three through 
seven only, but with about one and one-half times as many pupils. 
The same kind of criterion scores were used except that the Multi- 
Mental scores were included in the composite with the same weight as 
that given each of Stanford-Binet and National Intelligence Tests. 
The correlations for the Multi-Mental, Stanford-Binet and National 
were respectively, .89, .85, and .95. In sum, the evidence to date is 
that the Multi-Mental and National correlate about the same with 
the Criterion and that the Stanford-Binet does not correlate so closely 
as either of the other two. It appears probable that a more thorough 
study would show the National to be slightly superior to the Multi- 
Mental in validity. 
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MULTI-MENTAL SCALE AS A METER STICK 
BY ALICE F. OPPERMANN 


EFORE leaving the subject of the Multi-Mental Scale, it is im- 

portant to note the expectations of the authors in regard to 

the place which they hope that it will occupy in the field of measure- 
ment. 

From the very earliest stages of civilization, people in their inter- 
course with one another have found it necessary to use some system 
of weights and measures. In the beginning these units of measure 
were arbitrarily chosen and vary greatly according to the locality in 
which they originated and were used. Increasing trade and com- 
munication between regions and greater attention to scientific accuracy 
in our modern times called for complete reorganization and standard- 
ization of these units, previously so widely diverse in size and value. 
To-day, practically all measurements are based upon the prototypes 
of the International Metric Bureau, and the difficulties attendant 
upon the use of many different systems are thereby eliminated. At St. 
Cloud, near Paris, there can be seen the 39.37 — in. bar of platinum 
and iridium called the meter, the established international standard 
of length of the metric system, and the kilogram of the same material, 
its standard ot weight. From these fundamental standards and those 
duplicates sent to each of the various countries having a share in the 
establishment of the bureau, is derived a uniform system of weights 
and measures in use by nearly all Western nations. Where, as in 
the United States, the metric system has not been generally accepted, 
the yard and the pound, however, have been defined as definite parts 
of the meter and the kilogram respectively. 

In just the same way as units of weights and measures, before the 
establishment of the standards, varied according to the section of the 
country wherein they were used, our mental scales have varied also, 
depending upon the region where they were scaled. Under present 
methods of scaling any tests, it has been necessary to test large num- 
bers of children widely scattered throughout the country in order 
to be certain that the scale values on different tests built by different 
individuals were comparable. The amount of labor involved in fol- 
lowing this procedure was enormous. A simpler and more practical 
method consists in the use of some one test measuring many aspects 
of the mental life of children, which can be carefully scaled once for 
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all and against which all other tests can be calibrated. By the use 
of this standard and the line of relation method of securing com- 
parability, the testing of great numbers of children at the making 
of each new test becomes unnecessary. The value of such a standard 
test calibrator or mental meter stick, as it were, on which to equate 
units on all tests both mental and educational, is obvious. 

With any new test the technique of scaling then becomes simply as 
follows: 


1. Give the new test and the mental meter stick to the same pupils, 
who vary widely in their scores on both tests, and who are 
representative of the pupils for whom the tests are designed. 

2. Plot the line of relation between the scores on both these tests. 

3. Smooth the line and build for the smooth curve a table for 
converting the scores on the new test into T, G, or other scores 
of the mental meter stick. 


Discussion of the procedure for the above will be found on pages 60 
to 63 in McCall’s How to Measure in Education and in Chapter X 
of Otis’s Statistical Method in Educational Measurement. 

The Multi-Mental Scale described in the previous sections of this 
article is being adopted, as has been suggested, as a test meter stick 
for the TGBF scale system and many tests are being calibrated 
against it. 











PROFESSIONALIZED SUBJECT MATTER IN 
~ ARITHMETIC FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS* 


[ Continued | 
THE THEORY OF CHECKING AS AN ILLUSTRATION 


BY CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 


HE method of checking computations by casting out 9’s, which 

was explained in the preceding part of this article, was found 
to be a thoroughly dependable and rapid means of finding errors in 
multiplication and division except those errors which are multiples of 
9. An example of this particular failure of the 9’s check is given 
at the right, in which the work appears to be correct, 





since it checks by casting out 9’s, though on careful Fi 

+ . . - 4 ec 

inspection the result is found to be wrong because the 

second partial product, 1623, has been written in the 41 : 
5¢ 


wrong place. If we examine this problem further 3047 
we find that the difference between the correct result 3764 (7) 
and the one here given is a multiple of 9. Hence this 1623 

is a type of error which the check of 9’s cannot pick up. 18394 (7) 

In spite of this defect in the 9’s check, the method 
of casting out 9’s must still be regarded as the best device available 
for checking multiplication and division since, with a little care, it is 
easy to avoid those particular errors which are multiples of 9. 

It is of interest, however, that the mistake in the above example 
could easily be discovered by applying another check known as “‘cast- 
ing out 11’s.””. This new check will now be explained, not because the 
check of 11’s is regarded as superior to or even as good as the check 
of 9’s, but because it throws much light on the whole theory and prac- 
tice of checking and incidentally serves as a profitable mathematical 
recreation. 

The check of 11’s is also of interest historically, having been de- 
scribed, together with the checks of 9’s and 7’s, in the Liber Abaci 


* The first part of this article appeared in the Teachers College Record for November, 1925 (Vol. 
XXVII, No. 3), and treated of the practical methods of checking computations. 
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of Fibonacci at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Many of the 
other early writers, recognizing the defects of the check of 9’s, en- 
deavored to remedy the difficulty by presenting other checks. The 
whole matter was considered of such importance that Santa-Cruz, in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, devoted twenty-two pages to 
the theory of checking.’ 


HOW TO CHECK BY CASTING OUT II’S 


The check of 11’s is applied in the same manner as the check of 
g’s except that the check number itself is obtained in a different way. 
For example, to find the 11’s check number for 12,834, we proceed as 
follows: 


(1) Add the digits in the odd places beginning at the right. 
Thus 4+ 8+ 1=13. 
(2) Add the digits in the even places beginning at the right. 
Thus 3+2=> 6. 
(3) Subtract the sum in step (2) from the sum in step (1); the 
result is the check number. 
Thus 13 — 5 = 8, the check number. 


This rule for finding the 11’s check number may be expressed more 
briefly as follows: Subtract the evens from the odds. 

As a further illustration of the above rule the check number for 
356 is found thus: Adding the odds we get 6 + 3 = 9; adding the 
evens we get 5; subtracting the evens from the odds we have 
9 — 5 = 4, the check number. Similarly, the check number for 7634 
is (4+6)—(3+7)=o0. If the sum of the odds is less than the 
sum of the evens we must add 11 to the odds before subtracting. 
Thus in finding the check number for 3461, we cannot subtract 9 from 
5; hence we add 11 to 5, making 16. Then 16 — 9 = 7, the check 
number. 

It should be noted at this point that the 11’s check number for 
a given number is the same as the remainder which would be obtained 
if the given number were divided by 11. Thus we have just found 
7 to be the check number for 3461; if we divide 3461 by 11, we shall 
find that 7 is also the remainder. This means that the check number 
is o for any number which is an exact multiple of 11. Hence we see 
that the 11’s check number also serves as a means of testing divisibility 
by 11, which will be discussed more fully below. 

* See Smith, D. E., History of Mathematics, Vol. II, pp. 151-54. 
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The method of checking multiplication by casting out I1’s is 


illustrated in the example at the right. Finding 








the check numbers by the above rule we get 8 as ait 

the check number for 4826 and 10 for 318. 

Multiplying the check numbers we get 80, which 4826 8 

gives 3 as a final check number. We now find 318 10 

the check number of the product, which is (8 + 38608 80 (3) 

6+3+1) —- (6+4+ 5) = 3. Hence the 4826 

work is correct since the check number obtained 14478 _ 

above is also 3. 1534668 (3) 
Let us now try the 11’s check on the example 

given at the beginning of this article which was in- 

correctly worked but which checked by 9’s. By : 

’ 54% 2 
applying the 11’s check, as shown here, we see that 3047 
the work is wrong because the check numbers 2164 14 (3) 
are not alike. ‘Thus the 11’s check discloses an 1623 
error which escaped detection by casting out 9’s. 18394 (2) 


WHEN THE CHECK OF II’S FAILS 


We shall now show that the 11’s check, like the 9’s check, is not 








reliable in certain special cases. When- 

ever an error exists which is II, or a r1’s 9’s 
multiple of 11, it is not detected by the Check Check 
11’s check. In the example at the right, 

such an error was made in adding the 8G, 4 : 
partial products, the wrong number hav- 1906 24 (2) = 
ing been carried in two successive columns. one 7 
It is seen that this example checks by 11’s_ 3992 

even though the work is incorrect. On 420136 (2) (7) 
the other hand, if the 9’s check is applied 

to this problem it points out at once that the answer is wrong. Hence 


the 9’s check can find certain mistakes which escape the 11’s check. 
As an interesting exercise it is suggested that 








the two examples in multiplication given here be 408 con 
carefully studied and checked by both 9’s and 11’s. 5456 ed 

. . ~ . a 5 -_ > 
It is easily seen that both problems are incorrect, 1728 13575 





yet it will be worth while to discover why both the 
g’s and the 11’s checks fail to indicate that fact. 
The check of 11’s could also be used for check- 


ing addition, subtraction, or division, but it is not recommended as 


5184 158375 
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a practical check for these operations. Some years ago I visited a 
large department store in Michigan where the head bookkeeper 
showed me a new system he was using for checking his books. He 
told me that this particular method of checking had been brought to 
his attention by a man who called at his office one day, posing as an 
expert accountant, and who taught him this system of checking for a 
fee of $50. On examination I was much interested to find that the 
check in question was that of casting out 11’s and that it was being 
used in all the books of this large store for the checking of addition. 
What an enormous waste of time and effort this was! Of course 
the check pointed out any errors in addition that might exist but at 
an expense of time far out of proportion to its value. The reader 
may easily appreciate the immense amount of work involved if he 
will add a column of figures and check his result by casting out 11’s. 
I suggested to this bookkeeper that if he really wanted to use a check 
of this kind he would find the check of 9’s much simpler. He there- 
upon changed to 9’s and found it considerably shorter. A little later 
he also abandoned 9’s, which was the only sensible thing to do, be- 
cause even the 9’s check is too long for addition. The business man 
checks addition by going over each column again, the second addition 
being made downwards if the original adding was done upwards. 
This is a much shorter way of verifying addition than either the 9's 
or the 11’s check can provide. 

From the above discussion it is evident that any example in mul- 
tiplication or division is reasonably certain to be right if it checks 
both by 9’s and by 11’s, since each of these checks picks up any failures 
of the other. It is not our intention, however, to recommend that 
both these checks be applied to every example, since, for practical pur- 
poses, it will be found that the check of 9’s alone is sufficient. 


HOW TO CHECK BY CASTING OUT 7’s 


A number of the medieval and Renaissance writers, in an attempt 
to find a method of checking which would not fail in certain situations, 
recommended the check of 7’s as one which they considered more de- 
pendable than either 9’s or 11's. While it is theoretically possible to 
check each of the fundamental operations by casting out 7’s, it must 
be understood that this check has no practical value because in apply- 
ing it there is no easy way to find the check numbers such as we have 
in checking by 9’s or 11's. 

Aside from its historic interest, the purpose in presenting the 7’s 
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check at this time is to show, by contrast, the great superiority of the 
check of g’s, and also to emphasize further certain fundamental prin- 
ciples in the theory of checking. Beyond this, the check of 7’s should 
be regarded wholly as an arithmetical amusement. 

It has already been pointed out that the check number for 9’s, 
which is quickly obtained for any given number by adding the digits, 
is just the same as the remainder which arises if the given number is 
divided by 9. Similarly the check number for 11’s, obtained in the 
short way explained above, is the same as the remainder after divid- 
ing by 11. In like manner the 7’s check number for a given number 
is the same as the remainder which occurs if the given number is di- 
vided by 7, but in this case the shortest way to find the check number 
is actually to divide the given number by 7 and find the remainder. 

The 7’s check, applied to multiplication, is illustrated at the right. 
Dividing 285 by 7 we find a remainder of 5 which 





is the check number; similarly the check number for 7s 
925 is 1. Multiplying 5 by 1, we get 5 as a final Check 
check number. We now find the check number for 
263,625, which is also 5; hence the work is right. 285 > 
' e , 925 I 
If the 7’s check is applied to any of the examples = = 
: 1425 (5) 


given above, which contain certain errors that were 570 

not detected by the 9’s or 11’s check, it will be found 2-6. 

that the 7’s check will indicate that those particular 7263625 (sg) 
examples were worked incorrectly. It should be men- 

tioned, however, that the 7’s check cannot pick up mistakes which are 
multiples of 7. In fact, no check number can discover an error which 
is a multiple of itself. 

It is also possible to check by 13’s, by 17’s, by 23’s, or by any other 
number, if one cares to spend the time necessary to get the check 
numbers (or remainders) by the process of division, as was done for 
7’s; but very few of us would be willing to do three examples in long 
division, as would be necessary in checking by 17’s, in order to find 
the three check numbers that are used in verifying a problem in mul- 
tiplication. Hence, for practical purposes, we must fall back upon 
9’s or I1’s, since these are the only checks for which the check num- 
bers can be easily obtained. In fact, for multiplication or division, 
casting out 9’s must be considered the best check of all, since it can be 
more rapidly applied than the 11’s check, and since the few cases 
where it fails are of such a nature that with a little care they can 
easily be avoided. 
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WHY DOES THE CHECK OF 9’S WORK? 


At this point it is natural to inquire why the check of 9’s works. 
Can the mysteries of this clever device be explained? We shall find 
that it is possible to prove in a simple way why casting out 9’s 
is a dependable check and also to make clear why it fails in certain 
situations. We shall also see that the proof of the 9’s check is closely 
related to the test of divisibility by 9 which is usually taught in the 
fifth grade of the elementary school. Hence it becomes necessary 
to study briefly the subject of tests of divisibility, including the test 
for 9, as a first step in the proof of the check of 9’s. 


TESTS OF DIVISIBILITY 

Tests of divisibility are always interesting. Some children feel 
that they are entering a number fairyland when they learn that a 
number like 2376 is exactly divisible by 9 because the sum of its digits 
is divisible by 9. Similarly the number 4837 is not exactly divisible 
by 9 because the sum of its digits, which is 22, is not so divisible. 

Tests of divisibility for 2, 3, 5, and 9, and sometimes also for 4, 
6, and 8, are taught in the fifth grade in most schools to assist 
the child in reducing common fractions to their lowest terms. Thus 
in the fraction *%7 it is easily seen that 45 is divisible by 3 because 
the sum of its digits is divisible by 3; likewise 57 is divisible by 3 
because 5-++ 7 is so divisible. Hence we may divide both terms 
of #5447 by 3 thus reducing the fraction to 1%». 

As has been stated in a previous article? practically all the common 
fractions used in business to-day are so simple that they can be re- 
duced to lowest terms by inspection or by applying one or more 
of the tests of divisibility mentioned above. A common fraction like 
277455, which cannot be reduced to lowest terms with the aid of the 
usual tests of divisibility, is no longer found in practical life; if such 
a fraction occurred in business or industry, it would be changed to 
a decimal. Hence, in some respects, our ordinary tests of divisibility 
have come to be more important to-day than they were thirty-five 
years ago when the elaborate long-division or Euclidean method was 
quite generally used to reduce all the larger fractions to lowest terms. 

Thus it is apparent that tests of divisibility, because of their rela- 
tion to the reduction of fractions and the checking of computations, 
make a suitable topic in the professional treatment of the subject mat- 
ter of arithmetic as given in the normal school. 


? Upton, C. B., “The Teachers’ Course in Arithmetic in the Normal School,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (October, 1925). 
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Before proceeding further we must make clear that a test of divis- 
ibility, such as that for 9, is merely a short way of determining 
whether 9 is an exact divisor of a given number. If we wish to know 
whether 2628 is exactly divisible by 9, we can always find out by actu- 
ally dividing 2628 by 9 and observing whether or not there is a 
remainder; but we can determine this much more quickly by adding 
the digits of 2628 and dividing the sum, 18, by 9. Hence a test of 
divisibility is a short cut for finding out what we want to know without 
going through the actual process of division. 


PROOF OF THE TEST OF DIVISIBILITY BY 9 
A number is divisible by 9 if the sum of its digits is divisible by 9. 
Proof 


(1) Any number of five figures* may be represented as follows: 
10,0004 + 1000b + 100c + 10d + e 
where a, b, c, d, and e represent the digits. 


For example, in 53,624 a= 5, b= 3, c— 6, d= 2, and e= 4. 


(2) Since 10,0004 = 9999a + a, etc., step (1) may be written as 
99994 + a+ 999b+ b+ 99¢+¢+9d+d+e, 

(3) or as 9999a+ 9996+ 99¢+ 9d+a+b+c+d+e, 

(4) or as (99994+ 9996 + 99¢ + 9d) + (a+ b+c¢+d+ 8) 


(5) In step (4) we see that the first group of terms is a multiple 
of 9, while the second group of terms represents the sum of the digits. 

(6) Hence the entire number is divisible by 9 if the sum of the 
digits is so divisible. 

It is apparent that the above proof also serves as a proof for 
divisibility by 3. Hence, a number is divisible by 3 if the sum of its 
digits is divisible by 3. 

THE REMAINDER IN DIVIDING BY 9 

In the above proof step (5) may be written more briefly as follows: 

(7) Any number = 9M + 8 
where 9M = a multiple of 9 and where S = the sum of the digits. 

If we let R represent the remainder which occurs after dividing 
any number by 9, then we see from step (7) that if the sum of the 
digits, S, is less than 9, then S= R. 


For example, in the number 113, the sum of the digits, 5, is the 
same as the remainder which is left after dividing 113 by 9. 


* For convenience the proof is here limited to a §-figure number, but it is readily apparent that 
with slight changes the same proof may apply for any number. 
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On the other hand, if S is greater than 9, then we may obtain R 
by subtracting (or casting out) 9 from §. That is, S—9=R. 


For example, in the number 534, the sum of the digits is 12. Sub- 
tracting 9 from 12, we get 3, which also equals the remainder. 
Hence we may make the following statement: 

The remainder which occurs after dividing a given number by 9 
is equal either to the sum of the digits or to that sum less any Q’s it 
may contain. 

Thus we see that the remainder, R, is obtained in exactly the same 
way in which we found the check number in casting out 9’s. Hence 
R = remainder = check number in casting out 9’s. 

In view of the above, we shall find it convenient in the following 
proof to represent any number by 9M +- R. 


PROOF OF THE CHECK OF 9’s FOR MULTIPLICATION 


If we wish to multiply any two numbers together we may represent 
one number by 9M + R where R is the check number or remainder, 
and the other number by 9M’ + R’ where R’ is the check number. 

The actual multiplication of these two numbers is shown at the 
right. In the product we 





see that we may group Check 
the first three terms 9M + R R 
since they form a mul- 9M Ba R Z . 
tiple of 9; hence RR’ gMR’ + RR’ (RR’) 


81MM’'+ 9M’R 

must be the remainder (81MM + oM’R+ OMR) + RR’ (RR’) 
or the check number. 

Thus we see that the check number of the product, RR’, agrees with 
the final check number obtained above when we multiplied the check 
number R by the check number R’. Hence we have proved the 
validity of the method which is used in checking multiplication by 
casting out 9’s. 

It is now possible to see why- an error which is a multiple of 9 
escapes detection by the check of 9’s, since such an error becomes a 
part of the multiple of 9 of the product, which in no way affects 
the check number, RR’. 

A proof of the check of 9’s as applied to addition or subtraction 
could be given by representing the numbers by 9M + R, 9M’ + R’, 
and so on, but it is hardly worth while to take the time for such proofs 
since it has been shown that casting out 9’s is not a practical check for 
either of these operations. 
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A TEST OF DIVISIBILITY BY 11 

We have already seen that the proof of the check of 9’s is closely 
related to the test of divisibility by 9. Similarly the method of check- 
ing by casting out 11’s is directly related to the following test of divisi- 
bility by 11: 

A number is divisible by 11 if the sum of the digits in the odd places 
less the sum of the digits in the even places is zero or divisible by 11. 

This test for 11 was sometimes given in the arithmetic textbooks 
printed thirty-five years ago, but to-day it is rarely found. 

The test is applied as follows. Suppose we wish to find if 58,916 
is divisible by 11. Beginning at the right we add the digits in the 
odd places thus: 6+9+5=20. We next add the digits in the 
even places thus: 1 + $= 9. Then 20 — 9 = 11, which is divisible 
by 11. Hence 58,916 is divisible by 11. Applying the same test 
to 85,324 we get (4 + 3+ 8) — (2+5) =8. Since 8 is not divis- 
ible by 11, therefore 85,324 is not so divisible. 

It is seen that the procedure followed in applying the above test 
is the same as that used in obtaining the check numbers in casting 
out II’s. 

A proof of the test of divisibility by 11 will now be given. 

Proof 
(1) Any number of five figures may be represented as follows: 
10,0004 + 1000b"+ 100c + 10d + e¢ 
where a, b, c, d, and ¢ represent the digits. 
(2) Since 1ro00b = 1001b — 3B, etc., step (1) may be written as 
99994 + a+ 1001) —-b + 99¢- + ¢+4+ 11d-d+e, 

(3) or as g9999a + 1001) + 99¢ + 11d + a+cec+e-—b-—-d, 

(4) or as [9999a + 1001) + g9c + 11d] + [(a+¢+ ¢) —(b+d)] 

(5) In step (4) we find that the first group of terms is a multiple 
of 11, while the second group of terms represents the sum of the 
digits in the odd places less the sum of the digits in the even places. 

(6) Hence the entire number is divisible by 11 if this second 
group of terms is 0 or divisible by 11. 

(7) It is also seen that if this second group of terms is not 0 
or not divisible by 11, then it represents the remainder which occurs 
if the entire number is divided by 11. 

Thus we see that we have proved the test of divisibility by 11 and 
have also explained the rule given at the beginning of this article for 
finding the check numbers in casting out I1’s. 
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From step (5) of the above proof it is evident that any number 
may be represented by 11M + R where R is the remainder or check 
number obtained by subtracting the ‘evens’ from the “‘odds.”” Hence 
a proof of the check of 11’s as applied to multiplication might now 
be made similar to that for the check of 9’s. In such a proof the 
numbers to be multiplied would be represented by 11M + RK and 
11M’ +- R’. It seems unnecessary, however, to go through the steps 
of that proof. 


A TEST OF DIVISIBILITY BY 7 


We have already found that we can check computations by cast- 
ing out 7’s but that in using this particular check there is no easy 
way to find the check numbers. The reason for this is that we have 
no simple test of divisibility by 7. It is possible, however, to make 
a test of divisibility for 7, but, after making it, we shall find it far 
too cumbersome for practical purposes. Such a test could be devel- 
oped as follows: 

(1) Any number of five figures may be represented as follows: 

10,000a + 1000) + 100¢ + 10d + «¢, 

(2) or as 99964 + 4a + 994) + 6b + 98c + 20+ 7d + 3d+ 86, 

(3) or as (99964 + 994b + 98c + 7d) + (4a + 6b + 2¢ + 3d + 2) 

(4) In step (3) we see that the first group of terms is a multiple 
of 7, hence it is divisible by 7. Hence the whole number is divisible 
by 7 if the second group of terms is so divisible. 

(5) By examining the second group of terms we see that a test 
for divisibility by 7 might be stated as follows: 

A number of 5 figures or less is divisible by 7 if the sum of the 
units’ digit, 3 times the 10's digit, 2 times the 100’s digit, 6 times 
the 1000's digit, and 4 times the 10,000’s digit is so divisible. 


An application of this test to the number 31,941 is given ¢= I 
at the right, where we find that the sum of the various 34 = 12 
multiples of the digits is 49. Since 49 is divisible by 7, ra ” . 
then 31,941 is also divisible by 7. il * 

It is very evident that it requires more time to apply this 49 


test than it would take to divide 31,941 by 7 in the first 
place. Hence we see why the tests of divisibility taught in our ele- 
mentary schools have never included a test for 7. A number of other 
tests for divisibility by 7 have been given from time to time, but they 
all are equally unsatisfactory. For a list of some of these tests the 
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reader is referred to The Philosophy of Arithmetic by Edward Brooks 
(published by Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia), a book which 


should be included in every normal school library. 


PROOFS OF OTHER TESTS OF DIVISIBILITY 


It is customary in elementary schools to teach tests of divisibility 
for 2 and 5, and sometimes for 4 and 8, in addition to the tests for 
3 and 9 already mentioned. ‘The test for 11, however, is not fre- 
quently taught. By expressing any number in algebraic form, as we 
did in proving the tests for 9 and 11, it is a very simple matter to 
prove the tests for 2, 4, 5, and 8, hence such proofs will not be 
included here. 

OTHER CHECK NUMBERS 


It has already been pointed out that computations may be checked 
by casting out any number. In fact, a number of the writers in the 
sixteenth century gave methods of checking by using such numbers 
as 2, 3, 5, 6, 13, and 19, besides the more usual checks with 9, 11, 
and 7. It does not follow, however, that all such checks will be 
found satisfactory. For example, if we check by casting out 2’s or 
5’s, it will readily be seen that such checks are defective because the 
check number is obtained by inspecting merely the units’ digit. Hence 
the other digits of the answer might be wrong without affecting the 
check number. To check by 4 or 8 would have similar disadvantages. 
It is thus seen that a satisfactory check is one in which the check 
number is obtained by surveying all the digits of each number. This 
condition is fulfilled in checking by 9’s, 11's, or 7’s, and likewise 
would be fulfilled in checking by 13’s, 17’s, or other such numbers, but, 
of all these checks, it is apparent that casting out 9’s is the most 
simple and rapid. 


NO METHOD OF CHECKING COMPUTATIONS IS PERFECT 


It should be made clear at this point that no method of checking 
computations is 100 per cent reliable. This statement applies not 
only to a check like 9’s, but also when we check by doing the work 
over again or by performing the inverse operation, as was described 
in the November number of THe Recorp. Any check must be re- 
garded as an additional assurance that the work is right but not as 
a complete guarantee of it. Certain scientific men whose computa- 
tions, if incorrect, might lead to serious consequences, often check 
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their work five or six times before releasing it. Recently the actuary 
of a large life insurance company sent some calculations to one of his 
friends, saying, “Do not accept my results unless you go over them 
thoroughly, because I have checked them only twice!” 

With regard to the comparative value of the check of 9’s it will 
be found that for multiplication and division this particular check 
is far more reliable and many times more rapid than the practice 
of checking the work by going over the figures a second time, which 
is the method now used by the majority of adults for checking these 
operations. 


MARGINAL PROFESSIONALIZED SUBJECT MATTER 


The proofs of the various checks and tests of divisibility, as given 
in this article, aim to put the teacher in possession of such informa- 
tion as will enable her thoroughly to understand what she is doing 
and why she does it when she is checking computations. Hence such 
material may be considered as a suitable topic in the teachers’ course 
in arithmetic. It is fully realized, however, that in many normal 
schools the number of hours assigned for the course in arithmetic 
is so small that there is not time for the proofs of the various checks 
and tests of divisibility which have been presented above. In other 
words, such proofs might be called “marginal” professionalized 
subject matter, which is to be interpreted to mean that they should 
be included in a teachers’ course if time permits but otherwise they 
may be omitted. On the other hand, the actual practice of checking 
computations, without the proofs, as outlined in the November num- 
ber of THE RECORD, must be regarded as “essential” professionalized 
subject matter to be included in any teachers’ course in arithmetic, 
even though the time assignment may be meagre. 


HOW MUCH TIME IS NEEDED FOR THE COURSE IN ARITHMETIC ? 


To give a satisfactory teachers’ course in arithmetic in a two-year 
normal school presents many difficulties, perhaps the most prominent 
being that of teaching many topics in the limited time allowed for 
this work. So many different subjects must be taught in a two-year 
course that it is only natural to limit each subject to as few hours 
as possible. 

It has already been pointed out* that it is the opinion of a group 
of very able normal school instructors, based on actual class-room 


*Upton, C. B., “The Teachers’ Course in Arithmetic in the Normal School,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (October, 1925). 
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experience, that the minimum time in which a satisfactory teachers’ 
course in arithmetic can be given is from 108 to 120 class hours. 
Such a requirement is equivalent to three periods a week for a school 
year of 36 to 40 weeks, this amount of time being asked for those 
students who are preparing to teach in the first four grades as well 
as for those preparing for the intermediate or higher grades. This 
same group of instructors claims that an assignment of 120 hours 
for this work is really insufficient if they are to cover fully all the 
topics necessary to prepare properly for the teaching of arithmetic. 
One of the most prominent and progressive normal school instructors 
in this country, who has had twenty-five years’ experience in teaching 
arithmetic in a two-year normal school, recently made the statement 
that he did not believe the task could be done satisfactorily in less 
than 180 class hours. 

Of course this is merely another way of saying that high school 
graduates cannot be prepared adequately in two years to teach in 
a modern elementary school. This means that the two-year course 
will soon have to give way to a three-year or four-year course, in 
which ample provision is made for the professional treatment of 
subject matter. Unfortunately many normal schools, on increasing 
their curriculum to three or four years, make the work of these extra 
years very similar to that in a college of liberal arts, in which prac- 
tically no courses are offered which continue the professional treat- 
ment of subject matter, suitable for elementary schools, beyond that 
which was given in the first two years. For example, in preparing 
an elementary school teacher, it is not possible during the last two 
years to substitute a course in the calculus or the theory of equations 
for a further broad study of important topics in arithmetic. It is this 
professional organization of the materials of arithmetic, geography, 
and other subjects, which includes and considerably enlarges upon 
those topics taught in the elementary school, for which we are asking. 
Courses of this type will be in every way as cultural and scholarly, 
and for the teacher far more valuable, than the traditional college 
courses in these subjects. We trust, therefore, that as the normal 
schools gradually emerge from ‘wo-year to four-year institutions they 
will let the professional rather than the academic spirit predominate 
in their work. 
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TRUSTEES 


HE following notes are taken from 

the minutes of the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Teachers College 
which was held on Thursday, November 
19, 1925: 


Professor Albert A. Meéras was 
granted leave of absence for the current 
academic year. Professor Méras will 
spend the year in France. 

Professor David Eugene Smith’s re- 
quest to be retired from active service 
on February 1, 1926, was reluctantly 
granted. By unanimous vote of the 
Board, he was appointed Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Teachers Col- 
lege from the date of his retirement, and 
invited to retain the use of his present 
office. The room adjoining his office was 
assigned for the housing of his mathe- 
matical library. 

Officers and teachers of The Lincoln 
School who have been three years in 
service and appointed for a fourth year 
were appointed, under a special grant 
from the General Education Board, 
members of Class III of the Teachers 
Retirement plan. 

The valuable educational library of 
John Angus MacVannel, Ph.D., Ad- 
junct Professor and Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education in Teachers 
College from 1904 to 1915, has been 
donated to the College by his daughter, 
Miss Catherine MacVannel. The gift 
has been formally accepted by the Trus- 
tees. Provided with an appropriate 
bookplate, these volumes will be added 


to the collections in the Library of the 
College. 

The Nursing Education Branch of the 
Teachers College Alumni Association 
has presented to the College a fund of 
$1,500 for the purpose of establishing 
“The Annie W. Goodrich Lecture 
Fund.” The income of the fund is to 
provide special lectures by persons dis- 
tinguished in either nursing or an allied 
field. 

Among the gifts reported was an em- 
broidered Chinese coat, two hundred 
years old, presented by Miss Deborah 
S. Haines, of Oklahoma City. This 
beautiful gift has been added to the per- 
manent exhibits in Textiles and Clothing. 

Two sets of band instruments, valued 
at $1,500 each, have been presented to 
the College for use in the Horace Mann 
Schools, by The Conn Company, of Elk- 
hart Indiana, and the N. H. White Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gifts totaling $111,642 to the various 
Institutes and agencies of research were 
accepted by the Board. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Problems in Educational Administra- 
tion, a book of 755 pages, prepared by 
Professors George D. Strayer, N. L. 
Engelhardt, J. R. McGaughy, Carter 
Alexander, and Paul R. Mort, for use 
in the teaching of educational adminis- 
tration, has come from the press of the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. The book contains 116 problems 
derived from the actual practice of ad- 
ministration throughout the United 
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States. These problems are grouped 
under sixteen headings as follows: 
National and State Responsibility for 

Education; Local Administration of 

Schools; Financing the Schools; Busi- 

ness Administration of Schools; School 

Publicity; Statistical Methods Applied 

to Administrative Problems; Buildings 

and Equipment; Physical Education 
and Health Service; Census and At- 
tendance; Classification and Progress 
of School Children; The Organization 
of Local School Systems; Supervi- 
sion of Instruction; Curricula and 

Courses of Study; Records and Re- 

ports; Extra-Curricular Activities; 

Personnel Management. 

In the Introduction, Professor Strayer 
discusses the training of superintendents 
of schools, indicating the place of job 
analysis and the problem attack. 

Dr. Engelhardt participated in the 
program of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, November 5, 6, and 7. He 
addressed the general meetings at Salina, 
Emporia, and Dodge City. 

Professor McGaughy spoke before the 
State Federation of District Boards of 
Education of New Jersey in the State 
House in Trenton on Friday, December 
4. The subject of his address was “Edu- 
cational Facts of Teacher Performance.” 

The final report on the survey of the 
school system of Tampa was presented 
to the Board of Education at Tampa by 
Dr. Strayer and Dr. Engelhardt on De- 
cember 15. This report will be printed 
and published by the school trustees of 
the city of Tampa. One of the major 
recommendations of the report calls for 
the expenditure of $5,600,000 for new 
school buildings. The Board of Educa- 
tion has approved this recommendation, 
and bonds in the amount of $4,100,000 
have already been voted by the citizens 
of Tampa. 

On December 4 Professor Mort spoke 
before the Associated School Boards and 
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Trustees of the State of New York at 
Glens Falls, New York, on “The Place of 
the State in Financing Public Schools.” 

Professor Carter Alexander spent sev- 
eral days of the week of November 23 
iz: Hammonton in the 
study of the relation of the school sys- 


connection with 


tem to the public. 

The Administration Club met at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Strayer on Fri- 
day evening, December 4. Dr. Howard 
W. Nudd, director of the Public Educa- 
New York City, 
spoke most interestingly on “The Ef- 


tion Association of 
fectiveness of Citizens’ Coéperation in 
Forwarding School Progress.” 

completed by 


Recent dissertations 


students in educational administration 


are as follows: 
Dr. W. W. Carpenter: 


Phases of the Administration of Physical 


Certain 


Education. 

Dr. John H. Cook: A Study of the 
Mill Schools of North Carolina. 

i a o One-Room and 
Consolidated Schools of Connecticut. 

Dr. F. W. Morrison: Equalization 
of the Financial Burden of Education 
Among the Counties of North Carolina. 

Dr. F. R. Rogers: Physical Capacity 
Tests in the Administration of Physical 


Larson: 


Education. 

Dr. G. G. Singleton: State Responsi- 
bility for the Support of Education in 
Georgia. 

Dr. Fred Engelhardt: 
School Population. 

Dr. William T. Melchior: 
Public School Property. 

These studies may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia New 
York City. 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis: 
Practice in Kindergarten Education in 
the United States. This has been pub- 
lished by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


Forecasting 


Insuring 


University, 


General 























COLLEGE NEWS 


The dissertation of Dr. E. G. Mal- 
herbe on Education in South Africa, 
1652-1922, has just come from the press 
of Juta & Co. of South Africa. Messrs. 
E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray Street, 
New York City, are the New York 
agents for this publication. It was re- 
viewed at length by the leading South 
African English paper, The Cape Times, 
on August I. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


On November 18 the Advisers Club 
enjoyed an informal talk on “A Dean 
of Men in Action” by Dean Herbert 
Edwin Hawkes of Columbia College. 
Although Dean Hawkes disclaimed the 
conscious possession of any technique for 
duties of his position, he gave in his 
remarks many ideas which could be ap- 
plied by deans of women to the guidance 
of girls. Particularly suggestive was his 
discussion of the student interview. 

Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant spoke 
at a meeting of the Association of Deans 
of Girls in High Schools of New York 
City at Washington Irving High School, 
New York, on November 10. In her ad- 
dress Professor Sturtevant stressed the 
two problems which are most insistently 
confronting advisers of girls at the present 
time, namely, the advisability of an edu- 
cation peculiarly adapted to girls and 
the development of a higher type of social 
responsibility through practice in social 
activity. 

Miss Lillian Schoedler, executive sec- 
retary of the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
spoke recently before the major course 
for advisers of women, on standards for 
girls’ athletic activities. She discussed 
Studies which are being made to de- 
termine the benefit or harm derived from 
various physical activities. 

Mrs. Sue S. Durand (’24), dean of 
women at the North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, North Caro- 
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lina, reports two new features in her 
organization. One is a Department of 
Student Life, consisting of heads of halls 
with the dean of women as chairman. 
The other is a new plan for Freshman 
Assembly which has for its purpose the 
unification of the freshmen as a group 
and their integration into college life. 

Mrs. Francis Reeves (25) is actively 
engaged in the work of the Girl Reserves 


Her husband, 


in Elmira 


in Elmira, New York. 
is professor of education 
College. 

Miss Carrie Edith Ricketts (’25) is 
head of the English department at 
State Normal School, Frostburg, Mary- 
land. Through her department she is 
do:ng constructive work for the extra- 
curricular activities of the school. 

Miss Olga C. Dahl (’25) is combin- 
ing at Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, the teaching of English composi- 
tion and American literature with the 
duties of freshman adviser. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
SpectaL Fesruary NUMBER 
OF THE REcoRD 

Arrangements have been made for a 
very special use of the next, February, 
number of THe Recorp. The entire 
issue is to be devoted to a celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
date when Professor Edward L. Thorn- 
dike was appointed professor in Teachers 
College. It will contain unique biograph- 
and bibliographical material on 
which his former students, his associates 


ical 


and friends have been at work for many 
months. Orders for special souvenir 


copies should be placed early. 


Professor Thorndike’s friends will be 
delighted to learn that he has consented 
to sit for a portrait. It is hoped that this 
may be painted within the next few 
months; it will be a gift to Teachers 
College from any alumni, friends, and 
admirers who care to participate. 
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Professor Rudolph Pintner attended 
a meeting of a committee of the National 
Research Council in Washington on 
Friday, October 2. This committee is 
conducting a nation-wide survey of 
schools for the deaf. 

Professor Mary T. Whitley addressed 
a meeting of the alumnae of the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 11, and spoke to the students 
at the State Normal School at Glass- 
boro, N. J., on November 12. During 
ten weeks before Christmas she has been 
assisting in one of Westchester County’s 
nine community schools for Sunday 
School teacher-training by teaching two 
courses in child study. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


On Sunday night, November 22, Dr. 
Daniel H. Kulp addressed the Cooper 
Union Forum of the People’s Institute 
on the subject, “Propaganda and the 
Democratic Myth in Education.” 

Dr. Kulp attended the Forty-Fifth An- 
nual Session of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association at A. and T. 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, on 
November 27 and made the closing ad- 
dress of the meetings. He spoke on “The 
Pupil as a Person.” 

The National Society for the Study 
of Educational Sociology met with the 
American Sociological Society at Colum- 
bia University during the week of De- 
cember 28. An especial program dealing 
with current problems and researches in 
Educational Sociology took place on 
December 30. A luncheon meeting of 
the society was also held on December 30. 

Professor David Snedden addressed 
four divisions of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, November 5-6. 

While in Milwaukee, Professor Lois 
R. Mossman and Professor Snedden 
spoke on the morning of November 6 to 
the local Teachers College Club, which 


had an attendance of over one hundred. 


On November 24, Professor Snedden 
spoke to the Friends Educational Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia. 

On November 14, the Educational 
Sociology Club took a trip to the head- 
quarters of several organizations dealing 
with the problems of relations between 
labor and capital, and were addressed 
by their representatives. 

The last meeting of the club for this 
semester was held on Friday evening, 
December 4. The club met at dinner in 
Teachers College with Professor and 
Mrs. E. S. Bogardus, of the University 
of Southern California, and Professors 
Snedden, Kulp, Giddings, Shiels, Carney 
and Townsend as guests of honor. Pro- 
fessor Bogardus addressed the club on 
the topic, “Some Findings of the Race 
Relations Inquiry on the Pacific Slope.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Professor William A. McCall has ac- 


cepted an invitation to join the staff 
which is to make an elaborate investiga- 
tion authorized by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Newark, New Jersey, to deter- 
mine whether their all-year elementary 
schools shall be abolished or continued. 
Newark was the first city to establish 
all-year schools. It will be the first 
to subject their worth to a searching 
scientific inquiry. Professor McCall will 
have charge of that phase of the investi- 
gation which has to do with answering 
this question: What is the effect of the 
all-year school vs. the ten-month schools 
upon the educational achievement of the 
pupils? Mr. Vernon Jones; associate at 
Teachers College, will assist Professor 
McCall in the supervision of the intel- 
ligence and educational measurements in 
connection with this investigation. 

On November 19, Professor Milo B. 
Hillegas addressed the Visual Education 
Section of the Western District of the 
New York State Teachers Association at 
Buffalo on “The Teacher’s Part in 
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Visual Instruction.” On November 20, 
Professor Lois C. Mossman spoke before 
the Intermediate Grade Section on “The 
Place of Activities in the Work of the 
Intermediate Grades” and “The Use of 
the Environment in Teaching the Gram- 
mar Grades.” 

Professor Hillegas is acting as adviser 
to the elementary school staff at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, on matters relating 
to the revision of the curriculum. 

The Horace Mann Supplementary 
Arithmetic, by Professor M. B. Hillegas, 
Miss Mary G. Peabody, and Miss Ida 
M. Baker, about which the department 
has received many inquiries during re- 
cent months, is now off the press and 
may be secured from the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company of Philadelphia. Professor 
Hillegas’s Teaching Number Funda- 
mentals is now available also through the 
same publisher. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


On November 4 Miss Ruth L. Par- 
rish spoke over WEAF on “How Do 
You Do Your Marketing?” This is 
one of the lectures in the housewives’ 
program which is in charge of the foods 
and cookery department of ‘Teachers 
College. 

A commercial demonstration was given 
on November 20 in Cookery 161: Lec- 
ture—Demonstrations in Cookery, to 
illustrate the use of the demonstration in 
business. 

Miss Anna Barrows will return to the 
college for her annual lecture engage- 
ment from December 1 to March 1. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Anna M. Cooley has just 
returned from the State Teachers’ Meet- 
ing held at Elmira, New York, where she 
spoke at the organization of the South- 
ern District of the State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. She also spoke at 
the meeting of the New York State 


Home Economics Association at the Uni- 
versity Club on December 6. 

Miss Cooley attended the meeting of 
the Eastern District of the State 
Teachers Association, held at Schenec- 
tady, and spoke on the topic “Newer 
Phases of Home Economics in District 
Organizations.” She also spoke at the 
Albany State College for Teachers at 
the general assembly on “Some Practical 
Home Economics for College Students.” 

Miss Bess Oglesby talked to groups of 
students at Temple University on No- 
vember 21 and 22. 

Professor Cora M. Winchell spoke 
before the Home Economics Section of 
the Central Western District of the New 
York State Teachers Association on 
October 26. Her subject was “Building 
Home Economics into the Curriculum 
for Girls.” 

Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose and Miss 
Winchell are codperating in the super- 
vision of nutrition classes of underweight 
children in the sixth grade at Public 
School 157 Manhattan. Professional 
students are carrying on this experiment 
as a part of the course Nutrition 210, 
Advanced Dietitics. This opportunity 
developed as a result of a request from 
Dr. Abby Porter Leland, principal of 
the school, and Mrs. Mary B. Gilles, a 
teacher interested in determining causes 
for delinquency. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Vassar Club at The Allerton, 
New York City, on November 13 on 
“The Household Budget,” in connection 
with the program of that organization to 
promote the study of Euthenics among 
the graduates of the college. Since 
Vassar College has organized for under- 
graduates instruction in what Ellen 
Richards called ‘“Euthenics,” or the 
science of right living as affected by en- 
vironment and personal adjustment, the 
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alumnae of Vassar are interesting them- 


selves in the same field. 

Professor Andrews is a member of the 
Committee on Economic and Social Re- 
search of the American Home Economics 
Association which organized a _ con- 
ference in New York during the Christ- 
holidays in connection with the 
National Conferences of the American 


mas 


Economic Association, American Socio- 
logical Society and other social science 
organizations. 

Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson, chair- 
man of the Home Budget Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will speak in January on “The Budget 
Program of the General Federation.” 
Mrs. Patterson is a former student of 
the department. 

Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, lecturer on 
Housing and Town Planning in the Sum- 
mer Session of 1926, will conduct a 
Housing Field Study trip to Europe be- 
tween August 13 and September 30, 
which may well prove attractive to grad- 
Dr. Wood is the author 
of the first-hand study of European hous- 


uate students. 


ing called Housing Progress in Western 
Europe and the observation trip of next 
summer will go over ground which she 
has already studied in great detail. 
Students who are interested in planning 
a thesis in the field of Housing might 
well consider the opportunities which this 
trip affords for gathering data at first 
hand. The party will be a small one, 
probably not over ten or twelve in num- 
ber, and it will provide an opportunity 
to study housing conditions in England, 
Holland, Belgium and France, where the 
governments have been promoting hous- 
ing through government loans. Holland, 
for example, as Dr. Wood stated in a 
recent lecture at Teachers College, has 
since the war rehoused one-eighth of its 
population in modern houses financed by 
government loans, and thus in effect has 
done away with the entire slum problem 
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in that country. Anyone interested in 
the proposed trip may address Dr. Wood 
at Cape May Court House, New Jersey. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Two recent visitors from England in- 
cluded Miss Whitaker, director of 
Gloucester Training School in Domestic 
Economy, and Miss Nicholson, super- 
visor of domestic economy in connection 
with London County Council. <A course 
arranged by the National Board of Edu- 
cation of Whitehall this summer will 
undoubtedly be held at one of the Train- 
ing Colleges in Domestic Science which 
a number of teachers of experience will 
attend. During this summer session, 
they are hoping to arrange for lecturers 
from America on certain topics in con- 
nection with household arts. 

Staff and students of House Manage- 
ment arranged a conference with home 
management specialists from the state of 
New Jersey on Tuesday, October 27. 
The brought about 
through the assistance of Mrs. Marion 
C. Bell, New Jersey state specialist in 
home management. The group of twenty, 
many of them Teachers College grad- 
uates, included not only home demonstra- 
tion agents from the various counties 


coéperation was 


who are putting special emphasis on cer- 
tain house management problems, but 
also specialists in other lines of house- 
hold arts, including the assistant director 
of the State Extension Service, Miss 
Marion Butters. A luncheon for thirty 
was held, Professor Emma H. Gunther 
acting as chairman, and messages were 
given by members of the graduate course 
who had had experience in extension. 
Miss Annie I. Robertson talked on possi- 
bilities for research and at the after- 
noon session talks were given on “Weigh- 
ing of Household Values,” Miss Gun- 
ther; “Principles Underlying Care of 
Wall Surfaces,” Miss Wilson; “Demon- 
stration, Removal of Stains and Soils 
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from Various Types of Wall Paper and 
Wall Coverings,” Miss Balderston. A 
great deal of interest was evident, es- 
pecially as this study is the third of a 
series upon which the home management 
agents have been putting special em- 
phasis in their various counties. The en- 
tire project, called “The Step- and 
Energy-Saving Kitchen,” has instruction 
sheets worked out in the fullest detail, 
not only for these home management 
agents but also for the housewives who 
are preparing to act as leaders in their 
various Communities. 

Two members of the staff of Teachers 
College, Professor Mary S. Rose and 
Miss Lydia R. Balderston, were invited 
to contribute to the new encyclopedia on 
Rural Life, ten comprehensive volumes 
published by Bellows-Dunham Company, 
Chicago. 

Miss Martha Dinwiddie, a student of 
the Household Management group last 
year, who made a special study of prac- 
tice houses throughout the country and 
a detailed study of the equipping of a 
new practice house in connection with 
the Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia, writes that the house is now 
equipped and the work organized for the 
year. 

Professor Gunther recently gave talks 
before student assemblies at Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, Fredonia Normal, 
Dunkirk High School and Buffalo Nor- 
mal. Continuing the study of practice 
houses, it was found at Mechanics In- 
stitute that Miss Bessie Pleasants has 
assembled material in preparation for 
the printing of a manual; Miss Helen 
Smith of Buffalo anticipates illustrative 
material showing various ways in which 
the child has featured; in the new high 
school at Dunkirk a practice apartment 
of five rooms presents outstanding prob- 
lems of interest. So vital is this ques- 
tion of practice houses or model cot- 
tages, that a conference is being planned 


by the Teachers College staff and stu- 
dents of Household Management to be 
held at the college early in February, 
with contributions from many who are 
now in charge of such houses in different 
parts of the country. In this connection 
of special interest is a new booklet, 
“School Cottages for Training in Home- 
making,” just issued by Better Homes in 
America under Mr. James Ford. This 
includes not only pictures and detailed 
information as to how the cottages or 
houses are secured in various localities, 
types, construction and cost, but embodies 
also pertinent facts that need to be 
known when statements are prepared for 
boards of education and superintendents 
of schools, on the need for a coérdinating 
center of this sort, bridging the gap be- 
tween the home and the school. 

Teachers of house management will 
find helpful a study on the “Organization 
and Administration of Special Home 
Management Courses with Residence in 
Home Management Houses,” which has 
been issued by the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. The bulletin was 
compiled by Mabel V. Campbell, federal 
agent for Home Economics Extension 
Service in Washington, and summarizes 
visits to eighteen teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

Members of the staff of House Man- 
agement have been codperating with the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
A talk on “Care of Wood Finishes” 
with demonstrations was presented by 
Miss Eva Wilson; one on “Fatigue Elim- 
ination in Household Tasks” was given 
by Professor Gunther. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


A Tentative Course of Study in Health 
Education for Grades I to VI, by Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, and Miss Ruth 
Strang, has recently been published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. This course was planned 
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specifically for the children of the Horace 
Mann Elementary School. 

The course consists of an introductory 
statement dealing with the method used 
in making the course of study; a chapter 
on important general considerations in 
health education; and six specific sections 
of material, one for each of the ele- 
mentary grades. Contained in each of 
the six sections are problems especially 
pertaining to that particular grade, to- 
gether with suggested habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge which might be helpful in 
solving these problems. Running parallel 
with the problems are suggestions for 
school activities through which the de- 
sired habits may be formed, attitudes 
built, and knowledge acquired. 

The course of study is now in use in 
the Horace Mann Elementary School 
under the direction of Miss Clotilde Pat- 
ton, and during the school year the new 
problems which arise will be added 
to it, together with the school activities 
which seem best able to help meet these 
problems. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST GRADE 
A new series of unit courses has been 
planned for November to January. This 
series consists of three unit courses of 
ten hours each on Family Life in Rela- 
tion to the Welfare of Children. The 
courses are organized as follows: 

Nov. 9-23—The Nursery School in 
Relation to Family Life. This course 
was conducted by Professor Hill, Miss 
E. Mae Raymond, and Miss Harriet 
Johnson of the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments. 

Dec. 2-16—Problems of Home-making 
in Relation to the Welfare of Children. 
In this course specialists in fields such as 
foods and cookery, clothing, housing, art, 
discussed the relation of these things to 
family life. 

Jan. 4-18—Health, Recreation, Re- 
ligion in Relation to the Welfare of Chil- 


dren. Specialists in these subjects will 
discuss their relation to family life. 
“Recreation” will include music, play- 
things, books, games, dramatics and 
dancing, fine and industrial arts. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The Bureau of Publications has re- 
cently issued a song book for children 
under the title, Twenty Songs for Chil- 
drem The songs were composed by 
pupils of The Lincoln School as a part 
of their work in literature, and were 
originally published in the student maga- 
zines, Lincoln Lore and The Lorette. 
The music is by Earl Victor Prahl, and 
the illustrations by Milton R. Newman. 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell has been elected 
vice president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. He 
is in charge of Section Q, the Educa- 
tional Section. This association holds 
meetings on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 29, 30, and 31, in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

An article by Dr. Caldwell appears 
in the Proceedings of the Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, under the 
title, “Wanted—A New Spirit in Science 
Teaching.” 

On November 20, at Columbus, Ohio, 
Dr. Caldwell addressed the Association 
of Governing Boards of State Univer- 
sities and Allied Institutions on “Some 
of the Problems of Higher Education.” 

Miss Genevieve Collins, formerly of 
Peabody College for Teachers, has been 
added to the Lincoln School staff. She 
has taken the position of teacher of 
physical education for girls, which has 
been vacated by Miss Eleanor Galt, who 
is ill. 

Mr. Albert L. Cru lectured on Octo- 
ber 23 before the Mount Vernon branch 
of the “Alliance Francaise.” On Novem- 
ber 24, Mr. Cru gave the opening lec- 
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ture at the New York French Institute. 

Dr. Harold O. Rugg has 
Porto Rico for a continuation of his 
study in the nature of racial intelligence. 


gone to 


He will be absent from his regular work 
at the Lincoln School for six weeks. In 
with the Philippine School 


Survey Dr. Rugg discovered some un- 


connection 


usually interesting facts on the question 
of intelligence of Philippine children as 
compared with those in the United States. 
It is expected that a comparative study 
on this topic will be presented some time 
within the near future. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor David Eugene Smith ad- 
dressed the teachers of mathematics of 
the Connecticut Valley branch of the 
England Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, in the Technical High 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
December 5. He addressed the 
American Mathematical Society on Jan- 
At the 
meeting of the Mathematical Society he 
exhibited, by 
amount of his 
material. 


New 


also 
uary I, and again on January 2. 


considerable 
historical-mathematical 


request, a 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
Under the direction of Miss Alice E. 
Bivins, instructor in music education, 
the Teachers College chapel choir made 
its first appearance at the Thanksgiving 
Service. It also participated in the week 
of Christmas Chest chapel meetings. 
This group of twelve selected voices plans 
to contribute choral numbers about twice 

a month to the chapel exercises. 
About sixty of the students in music 
education meet weekly Tuesday noons 
for choral singing. The student presi- 
dent is Arnold Wagner of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The direc- 
tor of the chorus Pr. W. 
Dykema. ‘Their first numbers were a 
group of foreign Christmas carols and 


is Professor 
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“When the Christ Child 
by Joseph W. Clokey. These 
formed a part of the Teachers College 


the cantata 
Came,” 
Christmas celebration. Other items were 
carolling by a number of the classes in 
the halls, a 


Christmas processional, and a Teachers 


small groups singing in 
College Christmas tree in the court be- 
tween Russell Hall and Dodge Building. 

Programs of the Music Club have 
been well attended and have been un- 
usual and most interesting. Mr. 
Mohler, of the music education depart- 
ment, presented one evening a study of 
MacDowell and his music. On another 
occasion Messrs. Bemies and Baxter, who 


Louis 


are engaged in conducting instrumental 
classes in the New York public schools, 
discussed their methods and laid special 
stress on the use of the flageolet as an 
introductory and diagnosing instrument. 
Officers of the club are: President, Mr. 
Estell Mohr; Vice-president, Mrs. Do- 
nalda Fazakas; Treasurer, Mr. Prentiss 
Hunt, Miss Rouhieh 


Jones. 


and Secretary, 


At the staff meetings of the instructors 
in music education discussions have cen- 
tered around problems on which experi- 
mental work is being done in various 
fields. Some of those treated have 
been: the place of rhythmic bodily ex- 
pression as a part of music instruction, 
the making of musical instruments by 
children in the grades, foreign schools of 
music, especially the one at Fontainebleau, 
theory classes in the junior high school, 
and a complete course of study in in- 
strumental music in the schools. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE SONG 


At the annual meeting of the Trustees 
and Faculty there was heard for the first 
time in public the new Teachers College 
Song. The text which won the award 
in the competition concluded in the spring 
of 1925 was written by Clara H. Perry, 
who received her Master’s degree in 





A SONG TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


[In lumine tuo videbimus lumen | 
Arrangement for general singing 


Text by Ciara H. Perry, M.A, ’25 
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June, 1925. The successful music which 
was selected after three contests had 
been held is by R. A. Laslett Smith, who 
is at present pursuing graduate study in 
music education at Teachers College. 

Since its first presentation, the song has 
been used at several meetings of the 
Graduate Club and the Administration 
Club, at Thanksgiving Chapel exercises, 
and on a number of other occasions. It 
has been enthusiastically received each 
time. It is dignified and impressive. It 
lends itself readily to mass singing and 
rings in the memory after being heard 
It is hoped that the song 
will be widely used at all future gather- 
ings of Teachers College students and 
alumni. 


a few times. 


The version for mass singing is printed 
on pages 438 and 439. There is another 
version, suitable for presentation by 
This uses the same 
melody but employs solo and part sing- 
ing together with an elaborate accom- 
paniment. It is planned to have avail- 
able both forms for distribution. 


trained singers. 


NURSING EDUCATION 

A dinner in honor of Professor Mary 
Adelaide Nutting was given on the eve- 
ning of November 30 by a number of her 
associates on the faculty of Teachers 
College and Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor David Eugene Smith was toast- 
master, and the speakers were Dean 
Russell, Professor Patty Hill, Professor 
Willystine Goodsell, Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike, Dr. Katherine Reilly and 
Professor Isabel Stewart. It was a re- 
markable tribute to Miss Nutting’s crea- 
tive work in many fields, to her wide per- 
sonal influence, and to the great affection 
in which she is held by all her colleagues 
in Teachers College. 

Miss Annie W. Goodrich, dean of the 
Yale School of Nursing, was one of the 
speakers in the Education Week series of 
lectures at Teachers College. Her sub- 
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ject was “Nursing and Health,” and she 
stressed particularly the contribution of 
Nightingale to the modern 
Miss Goodrich was 


Florence 
health 
warmly welcomed by a large group of 
students and staff of the College. 

Miss Isabel M. Stewart attended the 
meeting of the Middle Atlantic Division 
of the American Nurses Association held 
in Washington, December 3 and 4. She 
gave a paper on “Recent Developments 
in Nursing Education.” 

Miss Elizabeth Ulmer (’25) 
sisting with some special research work 
under the direction of Dr. Bela Schick 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital. 

Miss Ruth Cushman (’25) has joined 
the staff of the Rutherford County 
(Tenn.) Demonstration under the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association. 

Miss Agnes Jacobsen (’25) is devel- 
oping municipal nursing under the Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, Department of Health. 

Three students who were at Teachers 
College in 1924-25 have recently been 
appointed supervising nurses under the 
Division of Public Health Nursing of 
the New York State Department of 
Health. They are Miss Bertice Rees, 
Miss Ruth King, and Miss Gertrude 
Stumbles. 


movement. 


is as- 


DINNER IN HONOR OF 
PROFESSOR NUTTING 


Professor Mary Adelaide Nutting was 
the honored guest at a dinner given by 
her closer associates and colleagues at 
Faculty House on Monday evening, No- 
vember 30. Professor David Eugene 
Smith led Miss Nutting to the speakers’ 
table at seven o’clock, and thereafter 
acted as toastmaster, with witty, pointed 
sallies at all the speakers in turn. First, 
he called on Dean Russell to answer at 
the bar for allowing Miss Nutting to 
retire. The Dean gave in reply a genial 
review of the growth in nursing educa- 
tion under Miss Nutting’s guidance, from 
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four students eighteen years ago to the 
largest departmental group in the College 
to-day. 

Professor Patty Hill then gave a little 
talk full of delicious fun and merry 
humor, playing on false views of retire- 
ment. Professor Thorndike spoke of 
Miss Nutting’s rare charm, and her un- 
usual combination of wide, cultural in- 
Pro- 
fessor Willystine Goodsell gave an ad- 
mirable review of Miss Nutting’s or- 
ganization of the women of the faculty 
into the Women’s Faculty Club. Miss 
Katherine Reilly, representing women of 
the University outside of Teachers Col- 
lege, added a personal tribute along with 
memories of rich years at Johns Hopkins. 
Professor Isabel Stewart spoke for the 
department and for a thousand and more 
of Miss Nutting’s daughters in the field, 
who call on her for guidance and revere 
her as their leader. 

When at length Dr. Smith called on 
Miss Nutting, the whole assembly rose in 
quiet tribute for a moment, and then 
listened to Miss Nutting’s response. In 


terests with professional eminence. 


a voice of musical resonance, clear and 
yet quiet, she thanked all the officers of 
the College for their coéperation and 
help, passing on to speak of the ob- 
jectives of nursing as “not nursing, but 
health,” developing the crucial problems 
of nursing, and then, always constructive 
and forward-looking, ended with clear, 
well-defined hopes for the coming years. 
The evening had an inspiriting quality 
not to be forgotten by those who shared 
in it. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spoke 
at the meeting of the Maine Teachers 
Association in Portland on October 29 
on “Freedom and Discipline.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick spent November 10 at 
the Fay School, Southborough, Massa- 
chusetts, discussing with the faculty ways 
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On November 
18 he discussed this same question with 


of improving instruction. 


the junior members of the faculty of 
Columbia College. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
During the Thanksgiving holidays Dr. 


Jesse F. Williams made a trip to 
Texas. He addressed the State Inter- 
scholastic League at Dallas, and also 


spoke before the Physical Education sec- 
tion and the Health Education section 
of the State Teachers Association. At 
Dr. Williams spoke to the 
teachers of the Austin schools. He ad- 
dressed the student body of the Univer- 
sity of Texas and also conferred with the 


Austin, 


president regarding a professional course 
at the University for the training of 
teachers of physical education. 

The Student Alumni Physical Educa- 
tion Association held their annual birth- 
The pro- 


and refreshments 


day party on November 10. 
gram, dancing, were 
greatly enjoyed. 

On November 20 and 21 Dr. Thomas 
LD. Wood gave three addresses in Cam- 
bridge and Boston relating to the health 
work in the schools. He met in con- 
the superintendent and prin- 
cipals of the schools of Cambridge. He 
also addressed the same group on school 
health work. Dr. Wood spoke at a 
dinner conference at the Women’s City 
Club in Boston, attended by city educa- 
tional and health officials, and voluntary 
health workers. 

Dr. Wood, and through him, physical 
education at Teachers College 
greatly honored on November 24, when 
the Physical Education Society of New 
York City and vicinity presented Dr. 
Wood with the Luther Halsey Gulick 
medal. This award, made possible 
through a fund established by Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, is given each year to a 
member of the Society who has rendered 
extended and distinguished service to the 


ference 


was 
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cause of physical education. Dr. Wood, 
who is a former president of the Society, 
is the third person to receive the honor. 

The took place at a 
banquet attended by more than seventy 
friends of Dr. and Mrs. Wood. 
Tribute was paid to Dr. Wood by many 
speakers. Appreciation of his contribu- 
tion to the cause of physical education 
and its allied branches was expressed by 
Dr. George J. Fisher, and his early 
work at Stanford University was re- 
viewed by Dr. Thomas A. Storey. Pro- 
fessor Clark W. Hetherington spoke of 
Dr. Wood’s service as a member of the 
Joint Health Committee, and Miss Sally 
Lucas Jean told of his relation to child 
hygiene. 

Presentation of the Gulick Award for 
Distinguished Service was made by Miss 
Jessie H. Bancroft. 

All of the talks were of exceptional 
interest because the speakers were able 
te draw on long, personal acquaintance 
with Dr. Wood. Repeated reference to 
his valuable and self-sacrificing work 
in behalf of child health and physical 
education marked the trend of all the 
addresses. 

In addition to the program speakers 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, who had come 
from Philadelphia for the occasion, Dr. 
William Snow, and Dr. Elizabeth Moser 
added their own tributes. 


presentation 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


Professor Maurice A. Bigelow repre- 
sented both Teachers College and Co- 
lumbia University at the inauguration of 
Dr. H. T. Moore as president of Skid- 
more College on November 16, and 
made an address of greeting. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
The meeting on Mexico, held under 
the auspices of the Rural Club of 
Teachers College in Horace Mann Audi- 
torium on November 24, proved a unique 
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Mr. Ramon P. De Negri, for- 
mer secretary of agriculture for Mexico, 
who had been scheduled to speak on 
Mexican land problems, was deterred 
from doing so by the Department of 
State; this and other involved 
made the program one of peculiar in- 
terest. The chief address of the evening 
on “The Social Revolution in Mexico” 
by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, chairman of 
the Committee on Codperation in Latin 
America, was a lucid summary of the 
history of Mexico and a frank and mas- 


success. 


issues 


terly analysis of the relationships of the 
United States to her struggling neighbor. 
Equally informing in many respects to 
the eight hundred students present was 
the clever discussion of Mrs. Concha 
Romero James, official representative of 
the Mexican National Department of 
Education in United States, who talked 
on “The Spirit of the Mexican People.” 

Lighter touches in the program were 
afforded by Miss Mary Shipp Sanders, 
of Texas, who read several pen sketches 
of Mexican child life based upon her 
experience as a teacher in Mexico City; 
and also by the children of the fifth 
grade in the Horace Mann School who 
presented a Mexican dance in costume 
with great charm and realism. Still an- 
other contribution, adding materially to 
the distinction of the program, was the 
double number of Mexican folk songs 
by Miss Clara Elena Sanchez, a pro- 
fessional opera singer of Mexico City. 
The exhibit of weaving and handcraft 
arranged by Mexican students was much 
appreciated also. All told the meeting 
was exceptional and will be long remem- 
bered by those who had the pleasure and 
profit of hearing it. 

The third meeting of the Rural Club 
in its International Series was devoted 
to Africa, and was held on December 
7, in the Grace Dodge social rooms. Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director 
of the Phelps Stokes Fund, was the chief 
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speaker on this occasion, with shorter ad- 
dresses and discussion by Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas S. Donohugh, of the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York 
City; and Mr. Carl H. Clerk and Mr. 
Michael E. Ansah, of the Gold Coast 
Colony, West Africa. Dr. Jones told 
of his experiences on the fifty thousand 
mile trips he has had through Africa and 
spoke especially of the educational needs 
of native Africans. 
ture of his 


An attractive fea- 
address was the beautiful 
colored slides on African life and agri- 
culture collected by the African Educa- 
tional Commission. 

The next meeting of the Rural Club 
on January 11, will deal with the Amer- 
ican Negro, and will be addressed by 
Mr. N. C. Newbold, director of Negro 
Education for the State of North Caro- 
lina, and Dr. James Weldon Johnson, 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
New York City. Music for the occa- 
sion will be furnished by the Hampton 
Quartet. 
special meeting on India and still later 
another on Denmark. 

Professor W. Dunn 
sented the rural education interests of 
the College at a special conference on 
rural supervision called by the Bureau of 
Education in Nashville, Tennessee, De- 
cember 14 and 15. Professor Mabel 
Carney attended a conference on Africa 
at Hartford, Connecticut, October 30 
and discussed the preparation of mis- 
sionaries for rural fields. She spoke also 
at the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
Association in Rockford on October 23. 

Students in rural education for last 
year are now filling new positions as fol- 
lows: Edna M. Marshall, director of 
teacher training, Normal School, Salis- 
bury, Maryland; Mamie McLees, direc- 
tor of rural education, Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Florence S. Jen- 
kins, rural school supervisor, Frederick 


Following this there will be a 


Fannie repre- 
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Co., Maryland; Nelda Lydia Grove, in- 
structor in elementary education, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia; Eula 
A. Johnston, rural school supervisor, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Julia A. Davis, 
Normal School, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut; Florence V. Corson, 
Eiementary Supervisor, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Wil- 
liam M. Cooper, director of Extension, 
Normal School, Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. Others returned to their for- 
J. T. Calhoun, 
state supervisor of rural schools, Jack- 
son, Mississippi; J. W. Seabrook, vice 
president, Normal School, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina; Effie Bathurst, director 
of Extension, Eastern Teachers College, 
Madison, South Dakota; Francis L. 
Atkins, instructor in education, North 
Carolina State College, Winston-Salem. 
M. L. Smith, formerly at Emporia, 
Kansas, is now completing his work for 
the Doctor’s degree at Leland Stanford 
University. 


rural instructor, 


mer locations as follows: 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey gave a lecture 
and demonstrations at the Vermont State 
Teachers Association during the seventy- 
sixth annual convention held- in Rutland, 
Vermont, on October 16. 

Miss Lillian H. Locke, on the same 
date, addressed the Ocean City Research 
Club. Her topic was “Personality in 
Dress.” 

A series of talks in connection with 
the Home Study Course of Columbia 
University ‘s being given by Mrs. Tobey 
on “Selection of Millinery”; by Miss 
Locke on the “Economic Factors Which 
Influence the Selection of Clothing”; by 
Miss Cundiff on “Children’s Clothing.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Teachers College Bureau of Pub- 
lications has recently published Dr. 
Maxie N. Woodring’s dissertation on 4 
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Study of the Quality of English in Latin 
Translations, which appears as Number 
187 of the Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education. 

On December 19 Professor F. W. 
Johnson addressed the teachers of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, on “Training in Ethical 
Character.” He spoke on December 29 
before the secondary division of the 
Ohio State Teachers Association which 
met at Columbus. 

During November Professor Percival 
M. Symonds delivered an address on 
“Recent Movements in Intelligence Test- 
ing” before the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education at 
the Washington Irving High School. 

After a_ short meeting on 
November 18 the members of the Second- 
ary Club were privileged to hear Mr. 
Hughes Mearns, formerly of the Lin- 
coln School, now at New York Univer- 


business 


sity, speak on the subject of creative 
youth. His book, of the same title, 
which appeared recently was used in the 
discussion that followed his talk. 

In November Dr. Woodring conferred 
with the high school faculty of the 
Horace Mann School for Girls, present- 
ing a plan now under way for initiating 
the experimental work and codéperative 
with the 
problem of study habits of high school 
pupils. 

A commission appointed by the De- 
partment of Public Education in Mex- 
ico is spending six weeks in this country 
studying phases of secondary education. 
The group of twelve experienced teachers 
of secondary education in Mexico are 


investigation in connection 


taking a two weeks’ intensive course in 
their field under the direction of the In- 
ternational Institute. At the end of 
this course each teacher will be placed 
for a period of two or three weeks in 
one of the best local high schools to 
observe and study in detail the educa- 
tion of children in the secondary schools. 
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Mr. Moises Saenz, formerly a student 
in Teachers College, in the capacity of 
Subsecretary of Public Education in 
Mexico, is directing the work of the 
commission. 

Professor Johnson, Professor Briggs, 
and Professor Symonds are directing a 
survey of Blair Academy, a college pre- 
paratory school at Blairstown, New Jer- 
sey. During December they visited the 
institution and studied the details of its 
administration. In this they were as- 
sisted by three members of the major 
course for high school principals: Mr. 
Chandler T. Jones, Mr. Frederick W. 
Hackett, and Mr. James D. Howlett, 
who are now engaged in analyzing the 
character and efficiency of the school. 

Cn November 21 Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell addressed the city teachers at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and on December 2 
he spoke before the teachers of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on the problems in- 
volved in organizing and administering 
the extra-curricular activities of a high 
school. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was addressed, November 18, at a 
dinner in the Teachers College dining 
room, by Miss Mary Stewart, director 
of the Junior Employment Service of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. By reason of her 
commanding position in the field, Miss 
Stewart was able to present a compre- 
hensive picture of vocational guidance, 
showing how it fits into school systems, 
industrial organizations, and society as 
a whole. The Junior Employment Serv- 
ice at present has placement offices in 
twenty-eight cities in the United States, 
in most cases coéperating closely with 
local organizations giving other phases of 
vocational guidance service. Miss Stew- 
art cited advances that have been made 
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in vocational guidance and indicated the 
probable trends of development. 

Dr. Ora L. Hatcher, of Richmond, 
Virginia, director of the Southern 
Women’s Education Alliance, visited 
Teachers College on October 20 and ad- 
dressed Professor Kitson’s class in Sur- 
vey of the Vocational Guidance Move- 


ment, describing the vocational guidance 
work being done by the Alliance in 
southern colleges. Another recent visitor 
was Dr. John M. Brewer, director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. Dr. Brewer addressed the 
class on November 19. 
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INFORMAL UNVEILING OF DEAN RUSSELL’S PORTRAIT 











The informal unveiling of a portrait of 
James E. Russell and a tablet presented 
in commemoration of the completion in 
January, 1923, of twenty-five years of 
his service as dean of Teachers College, 
took place on October 20 in Russell Hall. 

Mr. V. Everit Macy, president of the 
Board of Trustees of Teacher College, 
presided over the ceremony and gave the 
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presentation speech. Dr. Zenos E. Scott, 
president of the Teachers College Alumni 
Association and superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, spoke for the 
Alumni, and Dr. David Eugene Smith, 
professor of mathematics, Teachers Col- 
lege, represented the Faculty. The three 
addresses are printed below together with 
photographs of the portrait and tablet. 














Portrait by Ellen Emmett Rand 


James E. Russeii, LL.D. 
Dean of Teachers College 
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For THE TRUSTEES 
V. Everir Macy, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees: 

It is our privilege to meet here to-day 
informally but none the less sincerely in 
testimony of our affection and admiration 
for Dean Russell as friend and 
leader. 

I am sure I am most inadequately ex- 
pressing the pleasure of the Trustees, 
Faculty, Alumni and Students of 
Teachers College in the fact that this 
building is named in honor of the Dean, 
and in now unveiling this tablet and his 
portrait. To us who know him and his 
works so well, it may seem unnecessary, 
for his life among us speaks for itself; 
but we wish the public and those who do 
not know the Dean to realize the great- 
ness of his accomplishments and to visu- 
alize the man. 

This gathering is informal and the at- 
tendance limited to those who have 
shared in building Teachers College, not 
only because in this way we believe we 
are doing what would be most acceptable 
to the Dean and appropriate to his self- 
effacing methods but principally because 
only through an intimate, informal 
gathering of friends could each one feel 
that he was individually demonstrating 
the depth of love and inspiration that 
he holds in his heart for the Dean. In 
all his relations, no matter how large his 
official family has grown, the Dean has 
retained his personal touch with each one 
and kept us all working together for a 
common cause, like a united family; and 
it is in that spirit we are gathered here 
this afternoon. 

In unerring judgment, in far-sighted 
planning, and in practical execution, Dean 
Russell has few, if any, equals. Nor 
would even these great qualities have 
been sufficient in themselves to have 
created such a live, vital institution as 
Teachers College. No mere intellectual 
Capacity is sufficient to inspire the flaming 


our 
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spirit and unselfish service to the great 
of Public Education that Dean 
Russell has nurtured and developed in all 
his associates. 


cause 


It is his own consecra- 
without the slightest shadow of 
personal ambition or thought of reward 
that has been the very foundation of 
College. This 
combined with his irresistible qualities of 
leadership has made him one of the out- 
standing figures for all time in educa- 
of the world. For 


wherever a graduate of Teachers College 


tion 


Teachers unselfishness, 


tional movements 


goes, and they are in every land, and 
whoever comes under their guidance, 
there the influence of the Dean is felt. 
Through our public schools, where most 
of our graduates serve, Dean Russell is 
having as much influence on our national 
destiny as any statesman, and again it is 
he, through these graduates, who is guid- 
ing the spirit of true democracy in many 
foreign countries. 

Those of us who can remember the 
unorganized conditions, the size, and the 
standards of Teachers College at the 
time that Dean Russell had the reins of 
control unwillingly thrust into his hands, 
are reminded of the story of the mustard 
seed, which, being the smallest of the 
seeds, has grown into a tree whose 
branches cover the earth. In order to 
afford a living example of what an in- 
dividual dedicated to unselfish public serv- 
ice can accomplish, this building has 
been named and this tablet and portrait 
have been unveiled in honor of our great 
Dean—James E. Russell. 

For THE ALUMNI 
Dr. Zenos E. Scott, President, Alumni 
Association: 

It is not pride alone that possesses us 
when we unveil the Dean’s portrait and 
the tablet. It is more a feeling of re- 
newed devotion to the Dean and the in- 
stitution which his leadership has made 
possible. 

This beautiful and enduring Russell 


* ai 
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Hall is the substance in brick and mortar, 
steel and ‘stone, of “things hoped for.” 
To-day, the Hall stands as a memorial to 
accomplishment. ‘Trustees, Alumni, and 
friends of the College gave willing in- 
vestments to make faith evident. 

In this unveiling exercise, we wish to 
present a fitting testimony which will give 
to the present achievement a more 
spiritual aspect, and guarantee for the 
future an influence which will abide in 
this institution—constantly _ reflecting 
Dean Russell’s vision, patience, and love. 

He had the courage to steer Teachers 
College on a new course; the wisdom and 
leadership to maintain it. 

Through the Dean and his staff, this 
institution shows to its graduates that 
thorough preparation is the first step in 
service. ‘Teachers College gives us con- 
fidence that with earnest endeavor larger 
duties may be performed. It demands 
the best of its graduates in order that 
youth and society may be wisely served. 

The unveiling is a token of love and 
appreciation. May it also be a symbol, 
representing a greater spiritual force in 
the life of Teachers College. May the 
legend 
“Twenty-five Years of True Service” 
be the “motif” for a re-dedication of 
Teachers College and its Alumni to the 
end that the ever-enlarging purpose and 
vision of Dean Russell be fully realized. 


For THE FACULTY 


Dr. Davin EuGENE SMITH, Professor of 
Mathematics: 


A few weeks ago I made a certain 
pilgrimage. I had often made it before. 
It was a pilgrimage to the greatest of 
the Renaissance temples of Great Bri- 
tain. There, over one of the stately por- 
tals, I read again the well-known words, 
Lector, si monumentum requiris, cir- 
cumspice—‘‘Reader, if thou seekest a 
monument, look about you.” Then I 
turned and looked, and there I saw in the 


cold and somber grandeur of St. Paul’s 
the preparations making to save the 
cathedral from the destruction which 
time at last will bring. And when it 
comes, as come it must, the name of 
Christopher Wren will sink into oblivion 
with it, for he built his monument merely 
with brick and stone and mortar. 

I one time made another pilgrimage, 
seeking the fabled grove of Akedemos; 
but it was gone, its very site forgotten. 
It was there that Plato raised a monu- 
ment to Socrates, a monument “not made 
with hands” but one that will endure. 
Jowett thus paraphrases his description 
of the master: “And he, Socrates, is a 
midwife, although this is a secret; he 
has inherited the art from his mother 
bold and bluff, and he ushers into life, 
not children, but the thoughts of men.” 
Such was the monument of Socrates— 
built of the eternal thoughts of men. 

We look about us here to-day as in a 
mist. The darkness of approaching night 
is like the darkness that surrounds our 
thoughts. The world never sees clearly 
its contemporaries. The significance of 
the movement for which this College 
stands will be known a century hence 
as it cannot be to-day. Pilgrims will 
continually come to this shrine in the 
intervening years, and to them may occur 
the words which Voltaire, brilliant 
searcher of human souls, used in speak- 
ing of Louis the Magnificent, Le Roi 
Soleil: “Great things were done in his 
reign, and he did them.” 

These pilgrims will not think of this 
building as the monument of the one 
whose name it bears, for his monument 
is far more permanent; but they will 
look upon this striking example of the 
painter’s skill and will say, “Great 
things were here done for the world in 
his regime and he did them; for here he 
‘ushered into life the thoughts of men,’ 
—for here he ushered into life the 
thoughts of women and of men.” 
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HARRISBURG TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The presence of Mr. Roy Hatch, of 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, in Harrisburg to address the 
history and social science teachers of 
Harrisburg and vicinity was the occa- 
sion of a Teachers College Alumni 
luncheon which was held at the Hotel 
Plaza, Harrisburg. Thirty alumni were 
present. 

After luncheon, the president of the 
club, Mr. John Ferguson, called upon 
Mr. L. H. Dennis, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, Dr. F. T. Struck, 
state director of vocational education, 
Dr. C. H. Garwood, superintendent of 
the Harrisburg schools, and Mrs. Edith 
Swan Morey, corresponding secretary of 
the Teachers College Alumni Associa- 
tion, for brief talks. Mr. Hatch 
brought the club news of Teachers Col- 
lege faculty and buildings and informa- 
tion on new courses, and expressed most 
adequately the depth of Teachers College 
regard for her alumni. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The Wisconsin Teachers College Club 
met for their annual breakfast during the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association Con- 
vention in the grill room of Gimbel’s in 
Milwaukee on November 6. There were 
sixty-seven members in attendance. Dr. 
Lois S. Mossman and Dr. David Snedden 
were guests of the club, and gave a re- 
view of the recent activities of Teachers 
College. 

The retiring officers, Dr. W. W. 
Theisen (Ph.D. 1917), Milwaukee, and 
Principal W. W. Brown (M.A. 1925), 
of Janesville, were succeeded by J. T. 
Giles (1919-1920), of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Madison, Wisconsin, 
as president, and H. W. Peterson (M.A. 


1925) as secretary-treasurer. 


VERMONT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


Among other interesting gatherings as 
a part of the annual Vermont State 
Teachers Convention was an informal 
breakfast and meeting of the Vermont 
Teachers College Club. The breakfast 
was served at the Hotel Bardwell with 
forty-five members present. After a 
very informal Who’s Who, President 
E. K. Boak, of Windsor, introduced Dr. 
Rollo G. Reynolds, who brought greet- 
ings from Teachers College. This talk 
was followed by one in which Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs gave an interesting 
account of some Teachers College activ- 
ities, notable among them being the work 
in curriculum making. 

Vocal music was furnished by Miss 
Nell Relihan, and a brief business meet- 
ing followed. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Supt. E. K. Boak 
(S.S. ’23, ’24, ’25); Vice-President, Miss 
Mary Maude Patrick (B.S. 1914), 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary B. 
Sullivan. 


DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLUB 

On Friday morning, October 30, 
eighty former students of Teachers Col- 
lege enjoyed an eight o’clock “Columbia 
Breakfast.” The occasion was the an- 
nual event which coincides with the 
meeting of District One of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers Association Institute, 
held at Detroit. 

The president, Miss Marion Terry 
(B.S. 1921), introduced the speakers. 
Mr. C. L. Thiele (1919-1920, S.S. 1924) 
gave the announcement of the Nors- 
worthy Fund. Miss Mercy J. Hayes 
(A.M. 1922) spoke of her work as one 
of the alumni trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege. The principal address was given 


by Dr. Roy B. Kester, of the School of 
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Business, Columbia University. He 
brought greetings from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and outlined the codperation 
which was being planned between the 
School of Business and Teachers College 
to secure a better prepared group of 
commercial teachers for high schools. In 
addition, he brought a budget of news 
from Teachers College, which was heard 
with much interest by all of those present. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, read by Miss Martha Pritchard 
(B.S. 1920) in the necessary absence of 
the chairman, Miss Alice L. Marsh 
(B.S. 1906), was unanimously adopted. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Louis Thiele (19109, 
1920), supervisor of exact 
sciences, Detroit; Vice-President, Miss 
Florence Wolf, principal of the Marion 
Law School; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Lily Goodhue (B.S. 1924), assistant 
director of art, Detroit; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Zaide I. Voorheis (B.S. 
1920), teacher of English, Northern 
High School; Treasurer, Robert M. 
Magee (M.A. 1921), registrar, Detroit 
Teachers College; Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Miss Mercy J. Hayes (M.A. 
1922). 


assistant 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


Seventy-five members of the Minne- 
sota Club of Teachers College attended 
the annual luncheon held at the Minne- 
sota Club on November 6. Miss Geor- 
gina Lommen (A.M. 1921), president 
for 1924-1925, presided. 

Miss Laura Matson (A.M. 1923), 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented the following names: For 
President, H. C. Bell (S.S. ’22, ’23, ’24), 
superintendent of schools, Luverne, Min- 
nesota; for Vice-President, I. P. Smiley 
(S.S. ’23, ’24), superintendent of schools, 
Thief River Falls; for Secretary-Treas- 
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urer, Miss Jean Alexander (S.S. 1920), 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

The guest of honor, Miss Mary Mce- 
National 
Education Association, spoke of the debt 
the nation owes Dr. Strayer for his work 
on the education bill. She announced 


Skimmon, president of the 


the reappointment of Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood on the National Health Com- 
mittee, and of Dr. William F. Russell 
as chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

Among the other speakers were Miss 
Theda Gildemeister (M.A. 1924), of 
the Winona State Teachers College; 
H. C. Bell (S.S. ’22, ’23, °24), of 
Luverne, Minnesota, who, by the way, 
was elected president of the Minnesota 
Educational Association for 1925-26; 
Mr. Louis Cook, Edison High School, 
Minneapolis; and Miss Ann Dudley Blitz 
(M.A. 1914), dean of women at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Miss Minnie Nelson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, of North 
Dakota was also a guest and brought 
greetings from North Dakota. 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


On November 11 sixty-five members 
of the Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti 
Teachers College Club entertained in 
honor of Professor F. W. Johnson. An 
informal reception was held in the Ann 
Arbor High School, followed by a dinner 
at the Green Tree Inn, the hostesses 
being Teachers College alumni. Be- 
tween courses college songs were sung 
with regular T. C. enthusiasm. Pro- 
fessor Johnson then told in a delight- 
fully humorous manner of the progress 
being made at Teachers College and in 
various fields. This concluded one of the 
most enjoyable evenings in the history 


of the club. 
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| | ALUMNI HOME-COMING DAY IN HONOR OF | 
PROFESSOR E. L. THORNDIKE 


The Annual Home-Coming Day of the Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held at Teachers College on Friday, February 
19, 1926. | | 





This year marks the 25th anniversary of Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s appointment to the staff of Teachers College. The 
Home-Coming Day will therefore center about that event. 





| The morning of Friday will be spent by Alumni who 
| return, in visiting classes and renewing friendships with the 
faculty and staff of the College. 


At noon the Annual Luncheon of the Alumni Council will 
be held to which officers of the Association and representa- 
tives of the various local clubs are invited. At this luncheon 
the retiring Alumni Trustee will make his annual report 
which will be published in the columns of THe REcoRD. 

At two o'clock a program will be held in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium on the general topic, ““The Contribution 
Which Psychology Has Made to Education.” Three 
addresses will be given by individuals eminent in the fields 
of Psychology and Education. Dr. Thorndike will speak. 

At four o’clock Dean and Mrs. Russell will hold an 
informal reception of Alumni and friends of the college. 








| The Alumni Association has selected the date, February | 
19, in order to have its Home-Coming Day coincide with 
the celebration of Dr. Thorndike’s anniversary and it is 
hoped that many of our Alumni will plan to take in this 
double and most significant celebration as a part of their 
trip to the meeting of the National Education Association 

in Washington the following week. 


The February number of THe Recorp will contain a 
complete program of Alumni Home-Coming Day. 
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ALUMNI 


ASSOCIATION PRIMARIES 1926-28 


Important Notice 


Nominations for Alumni officers will be made only by means of the nomination 
blank on page 453. No individual nomination blanks will be sent out. 


Dear MEMBER OF THE ALUMNI Asso- 
CIATION : 


It is once more our privilege to nom- 
inate an alumni representative to serve 
on the Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College. This year we are to nominate 
and elect a man—one whose judgment 
will be valuable to our professional Alma 
Mater and whose services in the capacity 
of Alumni Trustee will truly represent 
the spirit of the Alumni Association. 

The following alumni have held or 
are now holding the office of Alumni 
Trustee: 


Dr. David Snedden ...... 1914-1916 
Miss Lida Lee Tall ...... 1915-1917 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman ... 1916-1918 
Miss Valentine Chandor .. 1917-1919 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas .... 1918-1920 
Dr. Agnes L. Rogers .... 1919-1921 
Dr. Frank P. Graves .... 1920-1922 
Dr. Lida B. Earhart ..... 1921-1923 
Dr. Albert B. Meredith .. 1922-1924 
Miss Roxana Steele ..... 1923-1925 
Dr. Edwin Broome ...... 1924-1926 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes .... 1925-1927 


Nominations are also to be made for 
First Vice-President and Recording Sec- 
retary. Please make yourself a really 
active member of the Alumni Association 
by having the accompanying nomination 
blank properly filled out, signed, and re- 
turned to me at Teachers College, 525 
West 120th Street, New York, N. Y., 
not later than January 31, 1926. 

Please do not delay. Fill out the blank 
and return it at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpitH Swan Morey, 
Corresponding Secretary 


VACANCIES IN OFFICES OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Directions for Filling Out Nomination 
Blank 
The vacancies in the offices of the 
Alumni Association to be filled this year 
are: Alumni Trustee (man), First Vice- 
President, and Recording Secretary. 


Election will be for a term of two 
years beginning April 1, 1926. Nomina- 
tions for these offices may be made on 
the accompanying nomination blank by 
any Teachers College Alumni Club or 
by any ten members of the Association 
acting conjointly. ‘Tear out the blank, 
sign it, have nine other members of the 
Association sign, then return it to the 
Corresponding Secretary. Nominations 
must be received in New York on or be- 
fore January 31, 1926, on the blank pro- 
vided. Only members of the Alumni 
Association whose dues are paid for the 
current year are eligible to nominate 
officers or to vote. 

After the nominations have been re- 
ceived and canvassed by the Executive 
Committee, a ballot will be prepared and 
published in the March number of THE 
Recorp. The returns will be canvassed 
by the Executive Committee and re- 
ported in the April number of THE 
REcorp. 

It is important that each one do his 
or her part as an active member of the 
Association in nominating candidates who 
will be able to render the highest type 
of service to the alumni and to the Col- 
lege. The nomination of a Trustee of 
Teachers College is especially important. 
The College needs the benefit of your 
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Fill out the nomination 
blank at once, have it signed by nine other 
members, and mail it to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Teachers College Alumni 
Association, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


best judgment. 


The officers whose terms will expire 
April 1, and for whose positions you are 
now asked to make nominations are as 
follows: 


Alumni Trustee, Dr. Epw1in Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. . 


First Vice-President, Dr. FANNIE W. 
Duwnwn, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, New York, 
a 


Recording Secretary, Miss AGNES 
Burke, Instructor in Kindergarten 
Education, Teachers College, New 


York, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


1. Nominations for the above offices 
may be made by any chartered Teachers 
College Club, or by any ten members 
of the Alumni Association acting con- 
jointly. 


2. Any person who holds a degree or 
a professional diploma from Teachers 
College and who is not in the pay of 
the College or of Columbia University 
may be eligible for nomination as Alumni 
Trustee. 


3. The accompanying form does not 
constitute the casting of a vote or ballot, 
but is merely a nomination. 


TEAR ALONG THIS LINE 
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NOMINATION BLANK 
1926-1928 


Date 
To tHE Executive ComMITreEe: 
We, the undersigned, active mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College, hereby nominate the 


following persons to be voted upon in 
the coming election: 


For FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Address .......... 
For RECORDING SECRETARY 


Address ...... 
For ALUMNI TRUSTEE (Man) 


Address . 


In our judgment the persons named 
above are fitting candidates for the 
offices designated. 


(To Be Signed Below by Ten Members of 
the Association) 


I. 


2. 


r= Pe FP FF 


WS vies 


This blank properly filled out must 
reach the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Alumni Association, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 
N. Y., not later than January 31. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI NOTES FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


The officers recently elected in the 
West Virginia Association of Deans of 
Women are Teachers College women. 
They President, Amanda 
Beaumont (M.A. 1923); Secretary, 
Martha T. Fulton (M.A. 1923). 

The President of the State 
tional Association of West 
elected for the year 1925-1926, is Miss 
Gertrude Roberts (M.A. 1925). 


are: Lee 


Educa- 


Virginia, 


C. L. Robbins (Ph. D. 1912), of the 
State University of Iowa, has recently 
had his School History of the American 
People for Use in Junior High School, 
published by World Book Co. 
book is unique in its use of the problem 
method as a basis of organization. 

Day Monroe (A.M. 1916) 
author of Food Buying and Our Mar- 
kets (Barrows) intended primarily for 


This 


is co- 


college students in home economics. This 
year Miss Monroe is doing graduate 
work at Yale University. 

E. M. Turner (1916-17 and 1919) 
and George H. Betts (Ph.D. 1909) are 
joint authors of Laboratory Studies in 
Educational Psychology (D. Appleton 
and Co.). 

M. E. Townsend (SS. ’24, ’25), super- 
intendent of the Millville (Texas) pub- 
lic schools, has organized for the third 
year a program of study classes for the 
professional improvement of teachers in 
the city schools. 
includes a number of important group 
conferences with experts in various de- 


This year’s program 


partments, field trips for teachers, dem- 
onstration lessons, and a group study 
of the problem of moral education. 
Edith L. Mitchell (1912-13, 1925) has 
organized Intermediate School, 
seventh and eighth grades, under the 
Dalton Laboratory Organization. Her 
faculty members have had special train- 


her 
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ing in the administration of the plan for 
Miss 
Mitchell and Superintendent Townsend 
College and 
friends to visit the center at any time. 
Marion S. Hanckel (B.S. 1915, M.A. 


1920) is supervisor of elementary grades 


a period extending over a year. 


invite “Teachers alumni 


in the Charleston (South Carolina) pub- 
lic schools. She is also teaching child 
psychology in the city normal; a class of 
general education methods in the college 
of Charleston; 


Study Centre for Charleston County in 


and two classes in the 
child psychology. 

Frank C. Touton (Ph.D. 1919), pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Southern California, was recently ap- 
pointed Educational Secretary to Presi- 
dent von KleinSmid, becoming a mem- 
ber of the administrative staff of South- 
Dr. Touton has had 
wide educational experience in secondary 


ern California. 
schools as visiting professor of school 
administration at Ohio State University, 
as state supervisor of schools in Wis- 
consin, and as a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 

Richard H. Paynter, Jr (’17) is psy- 
chologist at the All-Philadelphia Guid- 
ance Clinic and instructor in psychology 
at the graduate school of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Edith A. Barnard (M.A. 1920) is 
dean of women at the State Teachers 
She was 
elected president of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women at their re- 
cent meeting in St. Louis. In the past 
two years the attendance at the meeting 


College, Maryville, Missouri. 


of deans has grown from eighteen in 
1923 to fifty-six in 1925. The slogan for 
1925-26 is “A dean of girls in every high 
school in the state.” 

Clyde B. Moore (Ph.D. 1924), for- 
merly professor 
ciples of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, is now professor of rural educa- 
tion, Cornell University. 


of history and prin- 
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Eunice M. True (M.A. 1917) is 
director of home economics in Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Kentucky. 

Mabel Know Ayers (B.S. 1925) is in- 
structor in theory at the School of Nurs- 
ing, St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Meta A. Baum (B.S. 1925) is as- 
sistant superintendent of the School of 
Nursing in connection with the St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fannie S. Skilling (1912-13) is teach- 
ing in the Junior-Senior High School, 
Tione Institute, Port Deposit, Mary- 
land. 

J. L. Memory (M.A. 1925) has re- 
cently been appointed assistant super- 
visor of North Carolina High Schools. 

Sarah Helen Bridge (B.S. 1918) is 
now Mrs. E. L. Wingert, and is living 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Alma M. Hall (B.S. 1918) is head 
of the department of art and home eco- 
nomics in West Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Alma Randolph Keim (B. S. 1918) is 
assistant professor of home economics at 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. She is also editor 
of the home economics department of 
The High School Teacher Magazine, 
published in Columbus, Ohio. 

Agnes M. Kolshorn (B.S. 1918) is in- 
structor in home economics in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Fanny Lissauer (B.S. 1918) is direc- 
tor of the social service department of 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
City. 

Grace Siglar Maines (Mrs. W. R. 
Maines, B.S. 1918) is teaching house- 
held arts in the public schools of New- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Dorothea Matteson (B.S. 1918) is 
assistant children’s librarian, Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 
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Mary D. Thomas (B.S. 1918) who 
has been a missionary in Rangoon, 
Burma, under the Baptist denomination, 
returns to the United States in Jan- 
She has been doing educational 
work in a large girls’ school. 
Elizabeth Walser (B.S. 1918) is a 


kindergarten teacher in Madison Acad- 


uary. 


emy, Madison, New Jersey. 
Katheryn I. Wellman (B.S. 1918) is 


head of occupational therapy in Penn- 


sy!vania Hospital, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Marjorie Cubberly Wilson (Mrs. 


William H. Wilson, B. S. 1918) is dem- 
onstration manager of the bureau of 
economics of the New York 
Edison Company. 

Fletcher Harper Swift (Ph.D. 1905), 
of the School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, delivered a 
series of five lectures on Public School 
Finance before the Central Division of 
The California State Teachers Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting, November 
23rd to 25th. 


home 


RECENT ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 
[Continued from December Record] 


Gray, Ruth O.—Principal of elementary 
school, Greenburg, N. Y. 

Gross, Clara—Teacher of social science, 
Jewish Center, New York, N. Y. 
Gross, Magdalen—Critic teacher of 
English, Temple University, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Guthrie, Phoebe A.—Head of physical 
education department, The Harcum 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hallam, Berta K.—Director of primary 
department, Garden Country Day 
School, Jackson Heights, Long Island. 

Harrison, Theta—Instructor in educa- 
tion, College of Education, Des 
Moines University, Des Moines, Ia. 

Hazen, Mrs. May R.—Third-grade 
teacher and first- and second-grade 
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supervisor, 
Louis, Mo. 

Hendricks, T. A~—Dean, Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 

Hill, Charles W.—Teacher of general 
science, Westport Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Hill, Edna J.—Critic teacher of first 
grade, State Normal School, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Hirsig, Josephine M.—Teacher of kin- 
dergarten, Marquette School, Madi- 
son, Wisc. 

Holley, Ella J.—Rural state supervisor, 
New Castle County, Wilmington, Del. 

Hopper, Lawrence M.— Classroom 
teacher, Hammond High School, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Jenkins, S.—Supervising 
teacher, rural schools, Frederick 
County, Maryland. 

Johnston, Mrs. Eula A.—Supervisor of 
rural schools, Hamilton County, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Jones, Vernon A.—Associate in educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
sity, New York City. 

Kavanagh, Maud A. — Intermediate 
supervisor, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 

Koepnick, Frederick A.—Superintendent 
of schools, Mateno Consolidated High 
School, Manteno, III. 

Kemper, Hollis D.—Assistant principal, 
Salina High School, Salina, Kan. 

Kenyon, Harvey H.—Superintendent 
and secretary, Smyrna Special School 
District, Smyrna, Del. 

Key, Cora B.—Assistant psychologist, 
Children’s Aid Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kriener, Augusta—Instructor in physi- 
cal education, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Lang, Andrew J.—Superintendent of 
schools, Huron, S. D. 

Larcomb, Charles M.—Supervising agent 
of rural schools, Willimantic, Conn. 

Lesser, Mildred C.—Assistant teacher of 


Community School, St. 


Florence 
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Spanish, Franklin K. Lane High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Linn, Henry H.—Superintendent of 


schools, West Point, Nebr. 

Mangun, Vernon L.—Assistant professor 
of education and psychology, State 
University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 

Martin, Delphia R.—Substitute teacher, 
West Chester Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Martin, Dora E.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten and first grade, public school, 
New Concord, O. 

Murphy, Edward A. C.—Assistant head- 
master, Utica Country Day School, 
New Hartford, N. Y. 

Nissle, Mabel M.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Wilson School, Pontiac, Mich. 

Oktavec, Frank L.—Associate director 
of physical education, State Normal 
School, Kent, O. 

O’Shea, Harriet E.—Associate in educa- 
tion, Bryn College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Owen, Reba E.—Principal, Miller Ave- 
nue School, Clairton, Pa. 

Pake, Edward H.— Superintendent, 
Madison Township Schools, Mans- 
field, O. 

Penfound, Frederick W.—Physical di- 
rector, Bernardsville High School, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 

Pontius, Katherine—Teacher of health 
education, East Stroudsburg Normal 
School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Porter, David C.—Professor of educa- 
tion, State Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 

Rockwell, Leon H.—Instructor in de- 
partment of educational psychology, 
Salem State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass. 

Rundquist, Grace E.—Instructor in phys- 
ical and health education, Waukegan 
Township High School, Waukegan, 
Ill. 


Mawr 


[To be continued] 
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KOOS 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


By Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota 


The junior college movement may be still an experiment, but it 
is an experiment which the educational world is following with 
ever increasing interest. To many it seems the logical culmina- 
tion of the local school system. To all it stands as a tendency of 
the day on which they cannot afford to remain uninformed. 
Educators will therefore welcome this, the first compact survey 
of the movement, by a teacher of wide experience. 
Catalogue price $2.40. 
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FINE ARTS 
PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORICAL COSTUME PLATES 
By Bette Norturup and Anna L. 
Green. Portfolio of 30 plates and 
manual. $1.50. 


THE DECORATION AND FUR- 
NISHING OF HOMES. Study 
Material in Loose-Leaf Form. By 
Ruts Rosinson TREGENZA. Port- 
folio of 28 plates and manual of 
directions. $2.50. 


LOCOMOTION. Ten prints de- 
signed by the Lettering Class of 
1925 under supervision of SALLIE 
B. TANNAHILL. $1.50. 


BurREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


NEW YORK CITY 














EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER 


Select your European tour now 
while our best accommodations 
are available. Our 


European Summer School 


offers travel with university lead- 
ers in England, France, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt and other coun- 
tries. Fifty scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. 


Also Student Tours with 
Student 3d class passage 


Write for details 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


5 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 























LARGEST TEACHER 
PLACEMENT WORK 
IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management— 
Direction of E. E. Olp, 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago 


American College Bureau 
1256 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 
Chicago Temple, Chicago. Exclusively 
for College, Teachers College, and 
oe Pigg work. Operates on a cost 

asis. 


Fisk Teachers Agency 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest 
of the Fisk Agencies. 


National Teachers Agency 
Southern Building, Washington. 
Afhliated Agencies widely scattered. 


Education Service 
1256 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 
811-823 Steger Building, Chicago. 
Specializes in public and private school 
work, including administrative work. 
If you attend the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at Washington, Feb. 21-25, 
come to see us at our Booth, No. 80, a few 
steps from the registration desk. 














TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges 
Every Day of the Year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., 
Home Offices Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches: 


PittspurGH, Pa. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Syracusez, N. Y. 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Avusurn, MAINE 
Mempuis, TENN. 


No charge to employers. 

No charge to candidates till placed, 
Positions waiting. 

Correspondence confidential. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 








The Lincoln School of Teachers College publishes bulletins, booklets and books 
pertaining to various phases of the School’s work. In the main these publica- 
tions are for use by those who are endeavoring to improve school work and who 
wish descriptive statements of special aspects of The Lincoln School. A complete 
list of these publications is printed in A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL, which may be obtained direct from the School (425 West 123rd Street, 
New York City). Those publications published and distributed by the Bureau 
of Publications are listed below. 


Beginning Reading with the Farm Book. Teacher’s Edition of The Farm Book. 
By LauRA Z1rBEs, The Lincoln School. 111 pp. $1.10. (Including The Farm 
Book, $1.80.) 


The Farm Book. (See above.) Printed in loose leaf form, 8% x11. Pupils add 
to the pages by drawings, original rhymes, stories, etc. For first and second 
month of school in the first grade. $1.10. (1925) 

Curriculum Studies in the Second Grade. By Katuarine L. KEELOR, The 
Lincoln School. 130 pp. Ill. 65 cents. (1925) 


A Description of the Science Laboratories of the Lincoln School. By Ear 
R. GLENN, CHARLES W. FINLEY and Ot1s W. CALDWELL, The Lincoln School. 
39 pp. Ill. 45 cents. (1925) 

Field Work. By CHARLES W. FINLEY and JAmeEs S. Tippett, The Lincoln 
School. A record of some of the experiences and impressions gained through 
six years’ field work in the elementary grades and junior and senior high 
schools. 123 pp. Ill. 75 cents. (1925) 

Illustrations of English Work in the Junior High School. By Caro.ine B. 
ZacurY, The Lincoln School. With an Introduction by WiLt1am H. Kr- 
PATRICK. 75 pp. Ill. 65 cents. (1925) 

Lincoln Verse, Story, and Essay. First Series. Arranged by HuGHES MEarNs, 
The Lincoln School. 160 pp. 75 cents. (1923) Selections from the first three 
volumes of ‘‘Lincoln Lore,” a magazine of literature issued by the pupils of 
the High School division of The Lincoln School. 

Objective Studies in Map Location. By Haro_p RuGcG and Jonn Hockett, 
assisted by EMMA SCHWEPPE, The Lincoln School. Social Science Mono- 
graphs No. I. 132 pp. 55 cents. (1925) 

Practice Exercises and Checks on Silent Reading in the Primary Grades. A 
Report of Experimentation. LAURA ZIRBES, KATHARINE KEELOR, and 
PAULINE MINER, The Lincoln School. 65 pp. Ill. 45 cents. (1925) 

Schoolroom Aquaria. Prepared by THE LINCOLN SCHOOL. Teaching materials, 
book lists, poems, types of science teaching. 23 pp. 20cents. (1925) 

Twenty Songs for Children. Music by Eart Victor PRanL. Poems by pupils 
of the Lincoln School. Illustrated by Mitton R. NEWMAN. 50 cents (1925) 

Vacation Activities and the School. A description of how the Lincoln School 
links the activities of the school and vacation periods. 64 pp. Ill. 65 cents. 
(1925) 
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Certain books of importance 
that will be of value to teachers 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS 


by Mary S. Taylor and William F. Roantree 


This new book is designed (1) to enrich the teacher’s equipment of knowledge 
of elementary mathematics, primarily of course of arithmetic, by explaining 
the principle underlying rules and processes, by giving more adequate proofs 
than are necessary in the elementary classroom, by supplying a wealth of inter- 
esting historical data, and in general by interpreting the subject on a more 
adult plane of thought than can be attempted in a mere review course; (2) to 
present a wealth of intimate “hints to the teacher” to enable her to teach her 
subject successfully in the classroom by adapting it to her pupils’ needs and 
interests. $2.50 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
TEACHING AND TESTING 


by Martin J. Stormzand 
University of Southern California 


This manual has a three-fold purpose: to show how the supervised study 
method may be used in connection with any textbook; to develop a scheme 
of scientific testing for the American history course in elementary and junior 
high schools; and to provide models of tests that may be adapted also to other 
subjects. It was intended especially to serve with Beard and Bagley’s HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, but will be of value with any 
textbook. Price $.80 


SOURCE BOOK IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by Thomas D. Wood and Clifford L. Brownell 


An abundance and diversity of source material representative of the best types 
of literature bearing upon those basic subjects of health and physical education, 
which are each day gaining increasing recognition and emphasis as fundamental 
essentials in life and education. Price, $2.50 


Just Published CHILDHOOD’S FEARS 
Psycho-Analysis and the Inferiority-Fear Complex. 
by G. F. Morton 


Price $1.80 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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NEW VOLUME IN THE WOODBURN AND MORAN 
HISTORY SERIES 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
THE NEW WORLD 


This new volume in this nation-wide series presents hero stories 
of the early explorers and pioneers with the same dramatic vivid- 
ness which characterizes the series. Authentic and impartial. 
(4th Grade.) 


Other Volumes in the Series: 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th Gr.) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY (6th Gr.) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY (7th and 8th Grs.) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th Gr. and Jr. H. S.) 





GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


These books, for 4th Grade and above, teach all branches of 
spoken and written English from one book as one subject Ten 
monthly chapters, each containing spelling and dictation; punc- 
tuation, capitalization, abbreviation; oral English; poems for 
study; library exercises; grammar; oral and written composition. 





THE ANDREW LANG READERS 


16 Supplementary Readers for Grades 2-5 


Selections from the wide range of irresistible fairy stories origi- 
nally edited by Andrew Lang, and known wherever English is 
read, are now offered in volumes specially edited and graded for 
school use. 

These supplementary readers introduce the child in the most 
charming way to new worlds where fancy and fun, magic and 
thrilling adventure carry him far from home—and far ahead in 
his powers to find the joys of the written page. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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DUOART 


Reproducing Piano 


The following Pianists Record Exclusively for it 


Artists who make Educational Recordings 


Clarence Adler aateet sperece 
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i peg ont ane 
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Ereessitae 
Miia 
ovello, Marie 
The Duo-Art Book of Music Sent Without Charge 
Complete educational edited H. Farnsworth, Emeritus Professor 
Smee Teachers Collage Calumble Universite. - 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The AOLIAN COMPANY 











